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Winter 


Snowflakes are fiying, 


SS Sinlernieiaieaielntel 


North winds are sighing, Cc 
Earth is o’erspread with a blanket of white; Gi 
Boys and girls coasting, a4 
ey, Older folks roasting Ke 


Apples and nuts by the hearth-fire’s light. 


Snow-balls are fiying, 

Snow-men are vying 

Each to stand upright as snow-men should do; 
Jack Frost is ice-king, 

Snow-birds alone wing 

Fearless and happy, where bird friends are few. 


Rivers are ice-bound, 

Roadways are snow-bound, 

Forests are standing all barren and drear; 
Heap on the hearth-logs, 

Put on your warm togs, 

Out and be merry, for Winter is here. 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


Miss Christina Schmidt, of 


This lovely young lady, 
Fairmont, W. Va., is probably saying, “I wish my 
Grandpa were here to help me make a big Snow-man!” 


BOGAN OO DOGO OOO 


Another Way 


It was said that the Wise Men after 
visiting the Babe in the manger “went 
back another way.” 


No one can really see Christ and go back 
the same way. Life does become different 
from that hour. 


As we have come to the Manger again 
at this Christmas time, let us go back an- 
other way. Let us leave our hates there and 
go back the way of persistent goodwill; let 
us leave our racial prejudices there and go 
back the way of a human brotherhood that 
will transcend all distinctions of color and 
class; let us leave all half-way responses, 
all compromises, and go back to be aban- 
doned to Him and to His Kingdom. 


VQBQBOBOQBOAGOIBABA 


Another Day—another Way! 


—Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 


Outdoor Theatre, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
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THE CHURCH LOOKS AHEAD 


One symposium follows another in these 
days. Some deal with the political situa- 
tion, some with the economic, but most 
of them with the situation in the world of 
religion and morals. All of these sym- 
posiums are based on the fact that we are 


living in a new world. Of course every 
generation has felt—and rightly felt—that 
it was living in a new world. Perhaps 


the generation that had to adjust itself 
to the discoveries of Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer found itself in as changed a world 
as any generation has ever known. The 
‘Church had to readjust its whole theolog- 
ical thinking. The advent of the Higher 
Criticism created another new world for 
the Church and again it had to restate the 
doctrines of revelation and inspiration. 
Through these troubled times the Church 
safely passed and today we can see that 
the gain for religion far surpassed any 
losses. There is encouragement here for 
us. We are in a new world. Perhaps it 
is a newer world than any our fathers 
have ever been suddenly plunged into. At 
any rate, things move faster in our day. 
Just as our vehicles—our cars, our air- 
ships, our thought transference—move with 
increased and incredible speed, so our 
thought moves with new rapidity, our pol- 
itical, social and economic changes come 
over night. Yesterday Russia was im- 
perial, today it is communistic. Yester- 
day Germany was republican, today it is 
facist. Just as we have had trouble to 
adjust ourselves to the automobile, the air- 
ship, the new political and economic or- 
ders, so rapidly have they come upon us, 
so we are finding it difficult to restate 
our religious beliefs and theology in a 
world where thought moves with a rapid- 
ity in keeping with the times. The en- 
couraging thing is that the leaders of the 
Church are thoroughly alive to this change 
that has come upon the world and are as 


By NoRMAN 


Fifteen years after a war to end war 
there is probably more general pessimism 
on the subject of world peace than ever 
before. It is well grounded. Europe is 
on the brink of new war from which she 
is only restrained by the immense war 
weariness of the people and the danger 
that every statesman feels that new war 
might be turned into domestic revolt. 
Against the spread of that war British op- 
position to war which is especially keen 
in the ranks of the British Labor Party 
is some protection. So also is the general 
and widespread feeling in America that, 
in the vernacular, we were stung in the 
last war and should keep out of any new 
war. As I heard a group of men say on 
a transcontinental train, “we shouldn’t 
even trade with the belligerents; that is, 
not unless they could pay in cash!” 


How weak is such a defense against war 
I need not stop to say. Yet the plain fact 
is that for the time being these are our 
defenses against war rather than any of 
the panaceas to which much idealism and 
less intelligence has been devoted. Part 
of the trouble with mankind is that we 
have tried to buy the precious boon of 
peace at too cheap a price. Lasting peace 
is only possible in a system built for peace 
as ours is built for strife. We have not 
the foundation for peace in a world domi- 


quick to meet the changed conditions as 
the conditions are quick to come. Both in 
Europe and America there are evidences 
that the leaders of religion and theology 
are mecting the revolutionary thought in 
religion and morals with a courage and 
success equal to that of any age. 


If one wants confirmation of this he 
has only to turn to the book that has just 
come from the Macmillan Company: “The 
Church Looks Ahead: American Protestant 
Christianity, an Analysis and a Forecast,” 
edited by Charles E. Scofield. Here we 
have 23 articles written by some of the 
ablest thinkers in the American Church 
and dealing with the greatest problems 
both of theology and morals facing the 
Church—facing Christianity itself—in our 
time. First, under the general heading of 
“The Mission of the Christian Movement” 
we have articles on the sacraments, mod- 
ern preaching and worship, religious educa- 
tion, evangelism, the cure of souls, priest 
and prophet, and the Christian missionary 
movement. These articles are all written 
with emphasis upon the place these great 
functions of the Church must hold in the 
new order that has come upon us and with 
the question ever in the mind of the writ- 
ers of how they can be made as effective 
today as they were in the older and less 
complicated society of our fathers. 


The second third of the book is devoted 
to the general subject of: “The Message of 
the Gospel.” Here we have discussed per- 
sonal religion, Christian ethics, the social 
gospel, the new internationalism, the con- 
temporary note in theology, the Bible to- 
day and tomorrow, and Jesus. Here our 
writers recognize that the Gospel is today 
the same that was entrusted to the Church 
in the beginning, yet it has to be couched 
in the thought terms of the age in which 
we live, presented in the language men are 
talking and must take account of the great 


Is Peace Possible? 
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advances in science, psychology and phil- 
osophy. The Church must show where 
these advances are confirmatory of the 
fundamental truth of the faith and where 
pseudo-science, philosophy and psychology 
are destructive not only of the Gospel but 
are the passing vagaries of unbalanced 
minds. Perhaps nothing has left so much 
rubbish behind it during the last hundred 
years as have science, philosophy and psy- 
chology. The thought highways of the 
world are strewn with their discarded 
theories. The abandoned speculations of 
theology make small showing beside them. 
As our writers in this book assure us, the 
eternal truths of the Gospel go on in their 
conquering course and are more regnant 


today than ever. 


The third section of this enheartening 
book deals with: “The Method of Organ- 
ized Christianity.” Here we have dis- 
cussed the building of the House of God, 
religious journalism—today and tomorrow, 
the Church college, types and tendencies in 
theological education, the country Church 
in a changing world, the Church in the 
city, the movement toward unity in the 
Christian Church. 


As will be seen from the above list of 
topics, practically every phase of Chris- 
tian thought and life is discussed as well 
as the methods which the Church must 
adopt in its work for the present age. The 
book is very encouraging. It shows that 
the Church is thoroughly alive to the prob- 
lems facing it in these troubled times. I 
am sure that every perplexed pastor would 
find helpful suggestions in these oie 
both for his preaching and his leadership 
of the Church in its work for the com- 
munity. I was interested in noting that 
practically all of these articles were writ- 
ten by leaders of the Methodist Church, 
but this does not in the least detract from 
its value. —Frederick Lynch. 


Tuomas, Socialist Candidate for President in 1932 


nated by a predatory society, divided into 
a small class of owners and a great mass 
of workers, and further divided by racial 
and national lines into groups claiming 
absolute sovereignty over man’s conscience 
and over his life. Our task is to change 
the capitalist-nationalist system which is 
the mother of war while we seek to pre- 
vent particular wars. On no other terms 
is peace possible. 

The prevention of particular wars re- 
quires an immediate program, and that im- 
mediate program is far harder to write 
than ever before. It still includes general 
disarmament. Such disarmament to be ef- 
fective as anything more than a mere 
money saving device should be disarma- 
ment, not a reduction by 10, 20, 30 or 40 
per cent. Frankly, there is more reason 
for some nations to fear disarmament than 
ever before because of Hitler’s glorifica- 
tion of war. Yet there is no reason to 
believe that French arms are wholly defen- 
sive. One of the most disgraceful events 
in recent international affairs was the re- 
fusal of the French delegates to the Inter- 
national Press Congress held at Madrid, 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions, to support a resolution forbidding 
munition firms to subsidize the press. It 
must be remembered in regard to the whole 
subject of disarmament (1) that disarmed 


nations can fight very bloody wars if they 
possess chemical industries and airplanes; 
(2) that it is unreasonable to think that 
any nation will disarm, and only disarm, 
while still continuing wars of tariff, wars 
of currencies, wars for gold, wars for trade 
and wars for concessions. Hence the im- 
portance of further economic conference 
better planned than the one which failed 
at London and the establishment of the 
beginnings of economic control over the 
allocation of raw materials, fiscal systems, 
ete. 

In any and all conferences Russia must 
be included. This has been made easier 
and peace in general has been made some- 
what more likely by America’s belated ree- 
ognition of the Soviet Republic. This is 
the one bright spot on the skies of inter- 
national relations in recent months. It is 
too late now to do with inter-allied 
debts what once might have been done. 
For many years the United States had its 
opportunity to use her position with the 
creditor nations, to reduce or wipe out 
reparations, to promote disarmament and 
to restore sanity. The United States 
should not have forgiven them outright 
without compensation. She should have 
been willing to forgive them for the sake 
of such gains as I have pointed out. A 
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WHAT CAN WE DO? 


“By this business,” said Paul’s enemies in Ephesus, “we 
have our wealth.” 

“By this business,” say those who have been mainly 
responsible for the suicide, the near-starvation, the mental 
suffering, and the physical hardship of the depression, “‘we 
have our wealth.” 

“By this business,’’ say those who sell huge lots of stocks 
in order to avoid the payment of income taxes and buy 
back the stocks after the income tax return has been filed, 
“we have our wealth.” 

“By this business,” says the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce, boasting that it has defeated in the Legislature 
old age pensions and every other bill tending to set limits 
to the profit-taking privileges of manufacturers, tradesmen 
and financiers, “we have our wealth.” 

“By this business,” say the political leaders who have 
grown rich by levying systematically on houses of ill-repute, 
gambling dens, and crime centers, “we have our wealth.” 

“By this business,” say the contractors who have heaped 
cheap houses row on row, so that there can be no trees, no 
green grass, no open airy spaces, no playgrounds, no parks, 
“we have our wealth.” 

“By this business,” say the owners of sweatshops, who 
make cheap goods by feeding their machines with the bodies 
and the hopes of boys and girls, “we have our wealth.” 

“By this business,’ say the manufacturers of munitions, 
poison gas, and all death-dealing devices, “we have our 
wealth.” 

So the list might be enlarged without end. 

What are we, who love justice and who would bring 
healing to the bodies and the minds as well as to the souls 
of all men, to do concerning the economic life? We can be 
watchful, keen to know what the industries in our own 
communities are doing and to let no sacrifice of personality 
for the sake of gain go unnoticed. We can make 
sure that the contemporary world is brought under 
review in our sermons, in our classrooms, in our 
camps and summer schools. We can give more intelli- 
gently and more generously to those who suffer because 
of the injustices or the stupidities of current economic 
practice. We can make clear to ourselves and to 
others the philosophy of selfish individualism which is at 
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the root of our economic ills. We can reconstruct our own 
economic activities,—buying, selling, employing, being em- 
ployed, in the light of our growing Christian insight. We 
can join in the efforts to work out plans of social control 
of production and distribution. We can repent for the sins 
of society, which we consciously and unconsciously share. 
We can develop the assurance that as we repent for the 
sinful social order to which we belong and endeavor to 
transform it into a better one, we are sustained by a God 
Who struggles with us and Who guarantees our success. 
—F. D. W. 


x * * 


' STARTLING BUT NOT COMFORTING 


If the survey recently completed by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Stelzle, well known authority on religious publicity, can be 
regarded as in any sense adequate, very little satisfaction 
can be derived from its findings, and it appears conclusive 
that the usual experience of a general revival of religion 
after a period of depression has not manifested itself up- 
to-date in these hard times. 

Selecting the Presbyterian Church for the purpose of 
illustration, because it is a “typical American organization 
in its government and membership”, Dr. Stelzle asserts 
that contrary to the popular belief the present crisis seems 
to have reduced rather than increased Church membership. 
One-third of the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States did not receive a new convert last year, and half 
of the remainder won fewer than five each. The entire 
membership suffered a net loss of 41,000, with a decline 
of 23,600 in the number of Sunday School pupils and teach- 
ers. A similar decline, says Dr. Stelzle, will be found in 
most of the major denominations. From the year 1800 to 
1900, membership in the Protestant Churches increased 
from 7 in 100 inhabitants to 24 in 100, but during the last 
generation, he maintains, the Church has scarcely kept pace 
with the increase in population. 

Moreover, Dr. Stelzle finds that “low moral standards 
are encountered as frequently in the country as in the city.” 
Of the population of the country living in places of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants, which includes farms and sparsely 
settled areas, only 52 per cent are Church members, where- 
as in the larger cities, as a whole, 58 per cent belong to 
the Churches. He says, “It never was true that people in 
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the country were more religious than people living in the 
city. They may have seemed more pious in some respects, 
but often this piety was merely superstition and general 
conservatism.” He makes the charge that the Church has 
been dominated by the rural mind of America to such a 
degree that even the large city parishes are conducted on 
“an elaborate country Church program.” Since representa- 
tion in the ecclesiastical bodies usually is based on the num- 
ber of Churches or ministers in the denomination, he adds, 
“The rural areas easily control the Church assemblies, since 
they contain nearly three times as many Churches as the 
urban districts.” In the matter of receiving new converts, 
he discovers that loss in effectiveness is found, however, 
not only among the smaller Churches, but also in industrial 
communities and in many of the larger city Churches, 
which have every facility for doing aggressive work. All of 
which, if true, calls loudly and insistently for a higher type 
of consecration among professing Christians. And who 
can question the need? Is there sufficient seriousness in 
facing the facts in your own congregation at year’s end, to 
make the holding of a Watch Night Service seem not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary? And what plans for 
the Week of Prayer at the beginning of 1934 have you 
made? 
seh, ee 


STEER CLEAR OF THIS 


A number of readers have asked the MESSENGER’s opin- 
ion about the Goodwin Plan and similar money-making 
schemes contrived to link up our Churches with financial 
institutions and organizations so as to enable them to assist 
in supporting themselves without direct giving on the part 
of the people. As a matter of fact, the MESSENGER has 
often expressed itself along this line in the clearest possible 
fashion. We think it is always unfortunate and never 
desirable for a Christian congregation, which is supposedly 
a spiritual institution, designed to do spiritual work by the 
use of spiritual and not carnal methods, to link itself up 
with any organization, no matter how honorable, which 
offers to help Church finances through some arrangement 
to give commissions in return for activity in promoting 
the sale of various articles, or to provide a commission if 
certain articles are purchased in accordance with the pro- 
posed plan. We realize that, especially in times like these, 
when some Church organizations are driven almost to 
desperation in order to make ends meet, there is a disposi- 
tion to grasp at any straw that is thrown in their general 
direction, but how can any one regard it as edifying for 
the First Reformed Church of Penobscot, for instance, to 
try to induce its members and friends to use Roly-Poly 
Tooth Paste in preference to all other makes of tooth paste 
because, with the sale of Roly-Poly, the congregation will 
get a commission that will help it to carry on its religious 
work? 

Attention has been called to the unfairness toward other 
legitimate business interest which is always involved in such 
a commercial compact between a Church and a business 
organization. The Congregationalist uses this excellent il- 
lustration: “Take the case of a dealer in automobiles who 
is a sincere Churchman, who has joined his Church and 
supports it not from any mercenary interest or from the 
hope of selling automobiles, but from the sheer standpoint 
of Christian experience and convictions. Suppose some 
organization in his congregation adopts the plan by which 
the sale of some other make of automobile is effected in the 
congregation with the understanding that a part of the sale 
price should go to the Church, The automobile dealer who 
is trying to make a legitimate living doing business in his 
community would have, it seems to us, just grounds of com- 
plaint upon two scores: First, that his legitimate business 
was being subjected to an unfair form of competition by 
competitors who were availing themselves of a non-profit 
religious organization for their own commercial advantage ; 
and secondly, that the Church itself was being commercial- 
ized in an unidealistic way.” 

We are convinced that a lot of Churches are making a 
great mistake in the effort to support themselves by any 
methods of this sort. If there is not enough love and 
loyalty among the people to support the Church by straight- 
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forward giving, it would be better in some cases for the 
congregation to die. The profit motive is behind all such 
schemes, and there is grave peril in every commercial under- 
taking of this kind. We think the Christian Century de- 
serves much credit for taking high ground in this matter, 
and it is difficult for us to believe that even the high- 
powered and attractive advertising matter issued in the in- 
terest of such schemes, together with the use of some hon- 
orable names, can long deceive the great majority of our 
Church people. Most congregations will refuse to be used 
by any commercial organization in such a questionable 
experiment. Even if in some cases the use of such a plan 
might be justified as a last resort, it should be generally 
admitted that it can only be justified because so many pro- 
fessing Christians have failed to reach the level of Chris- 
tian vision and devotion, which personal stewardship and 
Scriptural guidance are bound to establish. 

It is well known that Church papers are in grave financial 
peril, and one of the reasons is the small income from adver- 
tising. There is reason to believe that this income could 
be considerably increased if we supported such commercial 
alliances as are referred to above. Indeed, this assurance 
has been pictured in glowing terms by promoters. But it is 
the duty and privilege of the Church to support its jour- 
nals, and they should not be permitted to be subsidized by 
outsiders who have an axe to grind. 

6 Kl ack 


A GOOD START 


Here are a few headlines from Wet journals, published 
within a week, a list which could easily be multiplied: “Rep- 
resentative O’Connor, New York, Holds that Repeal Has 
Brought in More Graft”; “Whisky Trust Alleged” ; “Boot- 
leggers Happy Over Repeal” ; “Says Prohibition Will Come 
Back Unless Bootlegger Is Put Out of Business”; “Wo- 
men’s Repeal Group Disbands With Cocktails”; “Crowds 
Stare Open-Mouthed at Exhibits of Liquors, Blocking Side- 
walks”; ‘““The Barbary Coast in San Francisco, America’s 
Rowdiest, Hell-roaring Wicked Spot, Open Again”; 
“Drunken Driving Takes Big Jump—Alarming Increase 
Since Repeal Brings Police War on Tipsy Motorists”. 

Well, come on, you ladies and gentlemen who voted for 
what was called “Prohibition Reform’, tell us how well 
you are pleased with the liquor advertising in our papers, 
over the radio, on the billboards, everywhere around us, 
enticing young and old to try the various kinds of fire- 
water which always have been “‘a door to hell and a bar 
to heaven”. Are you quite satisfied with the situation? 

ES 


“A UNIQUE SERVICE!” 


We have heard of a host of services specially designed 
as bait for getting people to fill the empty pews at our 
Sunday evening services, such as Family Night, Commun- 
ity Night, and even services at which prizes are awarded 
to the oldest person, to the youngest person, and to the one 
coming the farthest distance. But here is a new one—it 
beats them all—FOOTBALL NIGHT. 

A local newspaper carries an article under the caption: 
“FOOTBALL SQUAD TO GO TO CHURCH.” It reads 
in part as follows: 

“With the entire ———— High School football squad and 
High School band present, a remarkable service is planned 
for tonight at 7 o'clock at the second annual High School 
football night at the ——— ——— Church. The 
High School football squad will sit in the center of the 
Church as special guests, under the leadership of Coach 
———. Music will be furnished by the members of the 
High School band, who will play several selections under 
the direction of Conductor 


“Last year’s football team service was so effective that 
it was decided to institute it as an annual custom. This 
year, however, the time was advanced from the close of the 
gridiron season to the Sunday evening prior to the crucial 
——— — ——— game, to bring more inspiration for the 
Thanksgiving Day fray. A record-breaking crowd is antici- 
pated, not only of the students who participate, but also of 
their friends and families who will want to attend this 
unique service.” 
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Now we would find no fault with a football squad at- 
tending a Church service; it may be a much needed exer- 
cise. However, common sense in religious and Churchly 
propriety should dictate against assembling a crowd for 
the express purpose of bringing “more inspiration for the 
Thanksgiving Day fray”, under the guise of a religious 
service. 

There may be some who are alarmed at the movements 
in Protestantism toward a God-centered worship, but there 
are others who are not unwarranted in their alarm over the 
practical atheism in much of our so-called worship. It is 
not difficult to imagine what Amos would have to say about 
our modern practices: “I hate, I despise your unique ser- 
vices, and I will take no delight in your pep meetings. Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy football songs; for I 
will not hear the melody of thy brass bands.” —F. D.S. 

Cd goat” 


PREACH THE GOSPEL 


The MESSENGER has never believed in that sort of a 
“simple Gospel” which is too simple to relate the teachings 
of Jesus to present-day duty and privilege. Many of the 
pleas for this “simple Gospel”, alas, have been made by 
those who did not want the preacher to tramp on their 
toes or presume to interfere with their selfish plans, their 
impure thoughts, or their vested interests. We confess, how- 
ever, to a real sympathy with Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
rector of Calvary Church, Manhattan, one of the leaders 
of the Buchman movement, when he solemnly warns preach- 
ers against the opposite extreme, the failure to “stick to 
the basic matter of the Gospel,’ and the tendency to be 
“afraid to talk about personal religion.” It is only too true 
that some ministers of the Church of Christ use the pulpit 
to plead for social justice in a way that distinguishes them 
scarcely at all from Ethical Culturists, Humanists or even 
Communists. One would not suspect from their utterances 
that there is a gospel of redemption. 

Dr. Shoemaker says that to thunder pronouncements 
against a great variety of things unrelated or but indirectly 
related to personal religion is to “stray too far from the 
home base.” We dare hardly deny his charge that some 
of the Sunday exhibitionism in our Churches is soiled with 
“mawkish sentimentality” and occasional popularity-seek- 
ing that is a terrible degradation of Christ’s gospel. Inso- 
far as his indictment applies to any of us, whether in the 
pulpit or the editorial chair, we should be humble and con- 
trite enough to take it to heart. Does any of this touch a 
sensitive spot in your conscience : 

“Some of the greatest popular successes, so called, in 
the ministry today,” he asserted, “are deep-down failures 
before God, and they know it. While they glory in facing 
thousands, they have not the courage, time, tact, patience or 
faith to face one individual. The climax of the ministry is 
not a mighty impression made on a Sunday morning.” He 
was particularly scornful of clergymen with a penchant for 
“making pronouncements more popular than accurate”. 
Many a preacher, he said, lectured on subjects “some of his 
listeners knew far better than he. We all love to attack in 
others the follies and cruelties of our own hearts, and doing 
so gives a dangerous sop to our consciences. Take a good 
look at a clergyman who has for some years been denounc- 
ing people without changing them, and is he not a pretty 
sorry, disillusioned somebody? Our business as Christian 
ministers is not long-range excoriation, but close-range life- 
changing.” 

In great social questions, such as competitive industrial- 
ism, the race problem, international relations and the re- 
turn of legal liquor, clergymen have been content either 
with “throwing stones at the rich” or “supporting laws 
without ideals to maintain them,” Dr. Shoemaker said. 


. 


Ee eed 
SOMETHING WRONG HERE 


A group of business and professional men were mak- 
ing confessions recently about the cost of owning and 
operating a pleasure car. It was in the nature of a revela- 
tion to a poor editor. Indeed these gentlemen demon- 
strated that a considerable percentage of the population is 
not lacking in luxuries, even after four lean years. We 
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could not help recalling, moreover, how a certain pastor had 
told us about the number of people in his parish who still 
owned and used automobiles, and how a number of them 
had driven to the Century of Progress in Chicago. And 
a memory, which sometimes gets us into trouble, also re- 
minded us that, according to the report of the officers of 
Classis, that congregation to which we refer had paid not one 
cent on this year’s apportionment, except the contingent ex- 
penses. Obviously, there is something wrong in this pic- 
ture. We have even heard some of the folks in that 
Church say that they can’t really afford to pay as much 
as they do—for their religion. It may be true that some 
“religion” costs too much at any price. Just now, at the 
end of another year, stock-taking is assuredly in order. 
asa a 


THE GOVERNOR WHO GRINNED 


_ On the night of repeal the governor of Massachusetts, 
in company with the senior Senator, sat in front of the 
palatial bar at the Copley Plaza hotel in Boston, and smiled 
happily. 

Rev. Carl Knudsen, of Plymouth, assumed that he also 
partook of the nectar of joy once more permitted to the 
freemen of the Bay State, and he publicly criticized the 
chief executive. 

It is not certain the honored governor went so far as to 
set an example of indulgence; but there is photographic 
evidence that he was there with the imbibers—and that he 
smiled. Some people, looking at the picture, would say that 
he beamed with approval; some would declare that he 
glowed with triumph; some, less reverential, would state 
that he grinned. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely is a prominent Churchman and 
has been the leader of a large class of young men. He 
nominated Smith for the presidency at Chicago and he is 
said to have vague visions of the White House for him- 
self. While he formerly expressed opposition to the return 
of the saloon, he has been insistent upon “taverns” in which 
both men and women may buy liquor by the glass and in 
which girls may serve as waitresses. 

It is allowable to guess of what he was thinking as he sat 
there at the Copley Plaza and looked so joyful. Possibly 
he thought of the thousands of men with dependent families 
who, wasting their money on whisky, will swell the number 
of welfare cases; possibly he thought of the vast army of 
young men whose lives will be ruined by strong drink; 
possibly he thought of unnumbered broken homes and 
broken hearts. No one knows of what this great states- 
man was thinking. But, at any rate, he grinned! 

—G. E. H. 
* Soa ll 


WELCOME HOME! 


Flying about 29,000 miles through no less than 31 coun- 
tries, over deep oceans, high mountains and almost impene- 
trable jungles, the Lindberghs are safe at home with their 
baby for Christmas. What an Odyssey of the air! Good 
judgment, skill, technique—these had much to do with it, 
for they are masters of their art ; but who can doubt also the 
protecting care of our Heavenly Father for those who pass 
safely through such great perils and are brought to their 


desired haven? 
* * x 


MUSINGS OF THE SAGE 


The Sage was wondering why folks will insist upon 
talking about the “good old fashioned days”. Surely none 
of our present day tribe would want to live in the days when 
a man and his whole family, including all children over six 
years of age, earned less than five dollars per week and 
worked one hundred hours per week instead of thirty. This 
happened in England four generations ago. 

And why should the Americans hanker after “the flesh 
pots of Egypt”? One hundred years ago we were in very 
little better shape socially than were our English cousins. 
We didn’t work six year old children in our factories for 
a twelve hour stretch, but we did work for fifty cents a day 
from sunrise to sunset, with three jiggers of whiskey 
thrown in. 

“The good old fashioned days.” No! The Sage knows 
that there is no time like today. If we only knew things 
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as they are, we would recognize the goodness of the present 
day. True, we have many idle people, some by choice as 
we always have had. The poor we will always have with 
s; but the general social condition of our people is so far 
above that of the “days of yore’, that they had nothing 
to compare with what we have today. There is no time 
like the pregnant hours of today. —Safed, Jr. 
ertiiaiete 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TRUTHFUL 
BULLETIN BOARD 


The inventor of the Church Bulletin Board started some- 
thing—good. The maker and vendor has made a handsome 
profit, for the price is usually “way and beyond” the actual 
value. The Church that has one, has some one on the 
treadmill; usually the pastor. The board is always clamor- 
ing for a new set up, an interesting quotation or original 
orphic. Ever so often the board must be completely re- 
arranged. Anything, everything is needed to make the 
Wayside Pulpit alive and to keep it preaching. 


Peto 


Usually this religious abacus tells the truth: the name of 
the Church, the pastor, time of worship and subject of 
sermons, with such other facts and data as serve to iden- 
tify the Church in the religious program of the community. 
But some things may be overstated. For instance: “A 
Hearty Welcome to All.” Who are the “all”? Who ex- 
presses the greetings besides the pastor, after the worship 
and at the door, where the “throng”? must keep on moving 
and where the minimum greeting can be spoken? Perhaps 
the ushers who found a seat for the worshiper and gave 
him a hymnal? How many of the members are pledged 
to the welcoming of visitors or “strangers in our midst”? 

“Good preaching, fine music, Gospel singing, a splendid 
hour with God.” Some dare to advertise even more remark- 
able reasons why the passer-by should enter, pray, and be 
instructed in the things of righteousness. Modesty does 
not characterize the general tone of bulletin board adver- 
tising. Peto wonders just how many congregations and 
their Sunday worship services measure up to the claims 
made for them on the bulletin boards. Happy should be 
the parish whose board tells the truth. Better read the 
Book of Proverbs for your publicity matter. 

Moral: When you would invite the neighborhood to at- 
tend worship in your Church, see to it that thou tell the 
truth, and it will be easier for thee to tell the TRUTH and 
to preach it from the pulpit. Let the worshiper tell about 
thy ability to preach the truth in its purity. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Not Without Hope 


Into the home of a friend of mine death 
has come. I’ve grieved with him. And 
also taken strength from his quiet courage. 

Last night I chanced in my reading on 
the words addressed by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to Death: “Thou has drawne together all 
the farre stretched greatnesse, all the 
pride, crueltie, and ambition of men, and 
covered it all over with these two narrow 
words, Hic jacet!” 


But my friend will not have it so. His 
beloved was not great, nor proud, nor 
cruel, nor ambitious; yet if she so’ been 


it would have made no difference: he will 
allow no stonecutter to write “Here lies” 
over the place where her tired body now 
rests. 

For “Hic jacet” is final. If it is the end 
of striving, it is the end also for loving. 
The words are narrow, and they are blind 
as well. 

I have never believed in claiming that 
death should excite no sense of loss. I 
am with John Wesley when he changes 
Charles’ hymn from “Rejoice for a brother 
deceased” to “Weep not for a brother de- 
ceased.” 

There’s no denying sorrow. What my 
friend denies, and I agree with him, is a 
sorrow that is barren and black finality. 

He has grief, but also he has a great and 
confident hope. 


You Can Live Anywhere, IF— 

The preacher took his text from John 
1:38; the question of John’s disciples to 
Jesus, “Master, where do you live?” And, 
somewhere in the sermon, I caught this 
word: “You can live anywhere in the 
world, if you have a mind.” 

I saw right off there was a catch in that. 
“If you have a mind”; sure. And I re- 
called how the poet puts it: “My mind to 
me a kingdom is.” 

A few days after I heard that sermon, 
IT had a chance to put it to a small per- 
sonal test. 

I was on a business trip, and some folks 
who wanted to be nice to me had made 
a reservation at a pretty swanky hotel. 
But the clerk or somebody gave my room 
to another man, and I had to seek other 
quarters. 

The place I found was hardly inviting, 
though modern enough—in a way. You 
could have turned the hose on my room, 
and except for soaking the bed clothes it 
would have done no harm—conerete floor, 


table and 


bruise-proof 
chairs, and a cot bed. 

But from my window there was a won- 
derful night view of the city; the cot was 


painted walls, 


restful, and the room was quiet. I wrote 
letters and made up records, read a book, 
slept like’ a child and awoke with an ur- 
gent breakfast appetite. 

I remembered what the preacher had 
said, and I got to thinking of places where 
I had slept. 

One was the attic room in which I first 
read “Les Miserables.” One was a hay- 
mow, where I enjoyed better rest than an- 
other night when I tried to sleep in the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. And I could 
mention other places where I had tarried 
for a night, or a month. 

Yes; the preacher was right. You can 
live anywhere, almost, if you have a mind. 

It doesn’t need to be a great mind, praise 
be! Just a working and interested mind, 
occupied with healthy thoughts. That will 
make up for the lack of carpets, mirrors, 
wing chairs, couches, and all that. 

John Bunyan lived in a cell. Thoreau 
in a cabin. Conrad in a ship’s forecastle. 
Livingstone in a land hammock. Peary in 
a snow house. Joaquin Miller in a canyon 
shack. Chinese Gordon in a tent. And 
Browning in a palace! 

What’s the odds? These men had minds 
that, wherever they lived, made them eciti- 
zeus of the world. 

And He to whom John’s disciple put his 
question lived so like a cosmopolitan that 
you never think of Him as a stranger, 
whatever your own habitation; He seems 
at home everywhere. 

Yet He had not where to lay His head. 


The Low Appeal Loses—in Time 


Most of the discussion about Hitler and 
the Nazis is out of my line. But on one 
point I would like to tell “the Leader” 
how wrong he is. 


He is reported to have said that appeals 
to the mind are useless; that his particu- 
lar propaganda must take as its highest 
level the persistent playing upon the emo- 
tions of “the lowest of the low.” 

Judged by his present power, Hitler 
seems to have been right. But he will find 
out. He cannot maintain himself that 
way. 

Last Sunday I had to be out of town, 
and I slipped into a Church where a young 
fellow was preaching. The pla¢e was com- 
fortably full, and on the people was that 
intensity of silence which means they are 
listening. It is not found in every Church 
during the sermon. 

These people had to listen. Only steady 
attention could keep track of that sermon. 
But I was myself so interested in it that 
until it was almost over I did not realize 
how completely the preacher had taken 
possession of his audience. 

I know one other youngish preacher who 
has done that same thing for a dozen years, 
in one pulpit. 

Sure, I know that the appeal to the low- 
est of the low will draw a bigger crowd 
on any single Sunday, than either of these 
men. 

But in the last dozen years I have seen 
the coming—and going—of at least a doz- 
en highly press-agented sensationalists. I 
can’t think now of even one who has been 
able to keep himself—or herself—going for 
a decade. 

But one of these two men has done it, 
and the other will, or I’m a terribly bad 
guesser. 

And both of them together, in a year’s 
preaching, will not make as much appeal 
to the witless as some tub-thumping ha- 


ranguers hand out in their first ten min-. 


utes. 


Who Is.My Creditor? 

We Americans have heard plenty in re- 
cent years about our debts. The figure 
for the whole country is said to be 200 
billions, with a margin of 50 billions one 
side or the other to allow for errors. 

That means, if we use the deceptive 
“average,’ a per capita debt of $1,600; an 
“average” family debt of about $4,000. 

It looks pretty bad, and it is plenty bad 
enough. But it isn’t as one-sided as it 
looks. 

Everybody seems to be debtor. 
then, are the creditors? Not foreigners; 


Who, 
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they owe us far more than they show any 
sign of paying. 

Somewhere in this country, if we could 
spot them, there must be a great multitude 
of creditors. 

Well, I’ve found one of them; right 
under my hat. 

I “own” a house. 
What am I? Answer: I’m a debtor. 
bond says so. 

But also I have an insurance policy, with 
a cash value. It amounts to about as 
much as the mortgage on my house. What 
am I now? Answer: I’m a creditor. The 
policy says so. 

Now, the very insurance company which 
issued my policy, may, for all I know, have 


It has a mortgage. 
The 
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advanced the money from what it owes 
me, to the people who placed the loan on 
my house. To me, in short. 

And where does that leave me? Of course 
I’ve simplified the thing away beyond the 
facts of the actual transaction, but don’t I 
show up as debtor and creditor; my left 
hand asking for what my right hand holds? 

The national problem is not as easily 
seen as is my own; and for the very good 
reason that I’m better off than some of 
my neighbors, who have the mortgage but 
not the insurance policy. 

And, because of them, I’m very much in 
favor of making debt paying easier than 
it is now, though I don’t know just what 
the best method may be. Theoretically, it 
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can’t hurt me; if it reduces the value of 
my insurance policy, it will make my mort- 
gage something less of a burden. 


In the long run, allowing for some big 


and shameful exceptions, this is the story 
of American debts. Americans owe them, 
if not to themselves, to one another. 


So there is plenty to be said as I’ve re- 
marked before, in favor of the old Jewish 
Year of Jubilee, when debtor and creditor 
wiped the slate clean, and began all over 
again. 

I’m not recommending it, but I do say 
that this Old Testament idea is at least 
as sensible as some of the schemes you can 
read about in ’most any morning’s paper. 


(An appraisal of the progress made in international conciliation) 


In any discussion of the progress made 
toward world peace, it should be borne in 
mind that such progress is to be measured 
not merely by the number and kind of 
agreements reached, treaties signed and 
conventions concluded but also, and more 
truly, by the degree to which mankind has 
achieved “the will to peace.” 

Before peace can become the settled pol- 
icy of nations, there must come into being 
a forthright determination to eradicate the 
economic, social and political causes of 
war; the passion for war in the hearts of 
people must be displaced by the passion 
for peace and the love of one’s country 
supplemented with a love for all mankind. 
Progress in these areas is difficult to de- 
tect and measure but until it is achieved, 
all the instruments and machinery for 
peace that men may devise will prove of 
no avail. 

International Agreements 


In a way, of course, progress made in 
international agreements is indicative of 
“the will to peace.” It may be helpful, 
therefore, to list the principal steps in in- 
ternational accord so far taken by the na- 
tions. They are briefly as follows: 

I. The League of Nations was formally 
established in 1920. The recent with- 
drawal of Japan and Germany leaves the 
number of member nations at fifty-two. 
Russia, Mexico and the United States are 
not members. 

II. The World Court came into being 
in 1921. Modifications have been made to 
favor the entrance of the United States, 
but we are not yet a member. Thirty-six 
nations have signed the so-called “optional 
clause,” agreeing in advance to obliga- 
tory settlements of all legal disputes. 


Ill. The Washington Conference in 1922 
provided for limitation and reduction of 
capital ships; the United States, Gzeat 
Britain and Japan agreeing to scrap a 
total of sixty-eight, built or building. No 
limitation of cruisers, destroyers or sub- 
marines was effected at Washington nor at 
the Geneva Conference of 1927 called ex- 
pressly for this purpose by President 
Coolidge. 

IV. The Locarno Treaties were signed 
in 1925. In them Germany pledged herself 
not to seek a revision of its western boun- 
daries, nor of its eastern boundaries ex- 
cept by peaceful means, and France and 
Germany agreed never to go to war with 
each other. Great Britain and Italy give 
their guarantees for the fulfillment of 
these commitments by undertaking to come 
to the military defense of the nation at- 
tacked. 

V. In 1928, the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of all International 
Disputes was submitted to the nations. 
It prescribes “conciliation,” “judicial set- 
tlements” and “arbitration” as methods for 
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LIFE 


Life is made of smiles and tears, 
Life is made of days and years; 
Life is made of false and true, 
Life is made of things you do; 
Life is saddened oft with wrong, 
Life is cheered ofttimes with song; 
Life has many stony roads, 

Life has many heavy loads; 

Life holds, too, a lot of cheer 
One may gather thru the year. 
Do not sow of selfish seed 

If your heart would never bleed; 
Flowers in your path will grow, 
If you seeds of kindness sow. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


the settlement of every kind of dispute. 
Fifteen countries have ratified. 

VI. In 1929 the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact outlawing war and binding the sig- 
natory nations never to resort to it as 
an instrument of national policy nor to 
seek the solution of their controversies 
except by pacific means, came into effect. 
It is now in force between fifty-eight gov- 
ernments, including Russia and the United 
States. 

VII. The Five Power Naval Conference 
met in London in 1930. It established the 
principle of parity between the navies of 
Great Britain and the United States and 
fixed a ratio between those of the United 
States and Japan. France and Italy have 
so far failed to ratify. The refusal of the 
United States to agree to the complete 
elimination of the battleship and the fail- 
ure of the Conference to base its negotia- 
tions upon the Kellogg-Briand Pact, as Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald had agreed, 


proved bitter disappointments to all earn- _ 


est advocates of peace. 

Mention should be made of the signifi- 
cant principle laid down by Secretary 
Stimson in his negotiations with Japan 
relative to her invasion of Manchuria and 
later adopted as a policy by the Council 
of the League of Nations—namely, that 
the right of any nation to territory ac- 
quired contrary to existing treaties will 
not be recognized by other nations. 

Approaching this in significance is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s declaration that the way 
to keep peace is for every nation to re- 
frain from sending troops across the bor- 
ders of other nations on any pretext what- 
ever and that in all international disputes 
the nation doing so must be considered the 
aggressor. 

Omissions and Reservations 


In the existence of these treaties and 
compacts and in the machinery for world 


conciliation established by them lies 
abundant cause for rejoicing by the peace- 
loving peoples of the world. 

It will be noticed, however, that no 
reduction in cruiser tonnage, aeroplanes 
nor submarines; no outlawry of poison gas 
and germ warfare; no limitation of mili- 
tary budgets nor of land, naval and’ air 
forces have so far been agreed upon. 
Both the Preparatory Conference for Dis- 
armament, meeting at intervals from 1926 
to 1930, and the Permanent Disarmament 
Conference, opening in 1892 and still in 
session, have failed to achieve construc- 
tive results. Moreover, in most of the 
conventions concluded, including the 
League of Nations, the possibility of war 
remains inherent in the provisions for en- 
forcing sanctions by military action and 
economic boycott. 

Furthermore, the persistent disregard of 
the implications of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact by the great nations is too evident 
to be overlooked. Their governments con- 
tinue to act as though they were morally 
free to declare war at any time and had 
never obligated themselves not to have re- 
course to it. Accounting for this, in part, 
are the reservations upon which the diplo- 
mats conditioned their acceptance of the 
pact. The right of self defense is strictly 
maintained, though the pact itself makes 
no mention of it. So also is the privilege 
of each nation to send troops across the 
borders of other nations whenever it deems 
it necessary to protect its own nationals. 
In these two reservations lies concealed 
the open door to war. 


Nor should it be lost sight of that while 
disarmament would undoubtedly lighten 
the tax burden that today is breaking the 
backs of the people and might conceivably 
render the precipitation of war on slight 
pretext less likely, disarmament itself does 
not reach the basic causes of war and, 
however drastic, is in itself no guarantee 
of peace. Even though armaments every- 
where were by agreement reduced to the 
minimum necessary for police purposes, if 
all other things remained as they are, war 
would still occur and at the first sign of 
it governments would avail themselves of 
the mechanical. and scientific resources 
ready at hand to arm themselves to the 
hilt almost overnight, all agreements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The ensu- 
ing war would quickly attain a destruc- 
tiveness as tremendous and extensive as 
though no disarmament had taken place. 

We dare not be naive in our thinking. 
So long as the causes of war remain and 
so long as the peoples themselves have not 
achieved a positive passion and an active 
will for peace stronger than the passion 
and the will for war, so long the probabil- 
ity of war remains. When, for any reason 
whatever, the war fever becomes rampant, 
treaties, conventions, pacts and commit- 
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ments will be secretly nullified or openly 
torn to shreds as sO many scraps of paper. 

So far the degree of sincerity evident 
in the negotiations between governments 
has in no wise been impressive. Ofttimes, 
the government signing an agreement is 
not actually in power and has its commit- 
ments nullified by the forces that are dom- 
inant in its own country. 


Significant Factors in the Present 
World Situation 


Growing Nationalism 


Failure to achieve any considerable 
measure of genuine international accord 
and the world-wide threat of economic 
disaster, are feeding the fires of national- 
ism in alarming fashion. As a _ conse- 
quence, tariff barriers are mounting; arm- 
aments grow more formidable; tribal gods 
increase their sway and suspicion and fear 
rule the minds of men. The spirit of in- 
ternational good will, none too robust be- 
fore, is being routed by the persistent 
propaganda for the ideal of the self-con- 
tained and _ self-sufficient nation. This 
growing passion is a tremendously signifi- 
cant factor in the present world situation. 

Japanese Aggression 

It has become clear that imperialistic 
aggression is the avowed policy of the mili- 
tary class now in power in Japan. Her 
defiance of the League of Nations in hold- 
ing on to Manchuria, her dramatic with- 
drawal from the League and her unconcili- 
atory attitude toward Russia are indica- 
tions of the length to which she will go. 
There is evidence that she has come to 
some understanding with the Nanking 
Government whereby she will have free 
hand in Northern China in return for aid 
in China’s fight with communism. If such 
is the case her ruling class will be sig- 
nally encouraged. Other nations should 
endeavor to understand the social condi- 
tions and the national ambition which lie 
behind the Japanese attitude. 

Germany’s Revolt 


After years of conciliatory co-operation 
with the victorious former allies in carry- 
ing out the stipulations of the Treaty of 
- Versailles, Germany, under the regime of 
Hitler, has definitely revolted and demands 
a place of equality among the nations of 
the world. Citing the failure of the for- 
mer allies to carry out their pledge to 
disarm, written by them into the Covenant 
of the League, she openly asserts her in- 
tention to rearm, with or without the con- 
sent of the former allies, unless they re- 
duce their own arms to Germany’s present 
level. Accusing them of perfidy and bold- 
ly characterizing their efforts to disarm 
as insincere, Germany, in September, 1933, 
announced her withdrawal from the League 
and the Disarmament Conference. Whether 
or not she has been secretly arming, as 
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the French claim, and whether or not she 
re-enters the League and the Arms Confer- 
ence, it is all too evident that unless the 
other nations speedily achieve substantial 
reduction in armaments, the world must 
reckon with a recrudescence of German 
militarism. There are today thirteen mil- 
lion voting Germans who took no part in 
the world war and are, therefore, without 
first hand knowledge of its horrors and 
futility. Furthermore, Hitler’s dictator- 
ship is undoubtedly absolute. When we 
consider these facts in the German situa- 
tion over against the French insistence 
that Germany remain in the status of a 
defeated nation—it becomes evident that 
an armed Germany will greatly aggravate 
an already aggravated world situation. 


Naval Race 


In our own country, President Roose- 
velt has thrown a sop to the militarists by 
authorizing the construction of thirty- 
seven new ships for the navy. Thirty-two 
of these are to cost 238 million dollars and 
the remaining five, previously authorized, 
will cost many millions more. The fact 
that under existing treaties we are entitl- 
ed to build these ships does not relieve 
this action of its threat to world peace. 
Indeed, Japan has served notice that if we 
persist in this intention she will increase 
her navy as soon as the restrictions set 
by the London Conference expire in 1935. 
Great Britain has let it be known that 
this action on our part will necessitate 
increased naval construction in England. 
It would seem, therefore, that the world 
is launched upon a race in naval arma- 
ments that can have only one eventuality 
—a world situation like that of 1914. 
Moreover, it remains to be seen what pol- 
icy the French will pursue in answer to 
Germany’s avowed intention to arm. Even 
though she deems it inexpedient to take 
direct action at this time, if she decides 
upon a constantly relative increase of her 
armaments in order always to be in ad- 
vance of her rival, the threat to world 
peace will become correspondingly more 
ominous. 


Popular Anti-War Sentiment 


In contrast to the foregoing, it is en- 
couraging to note the anti-war sentiment 
in various parts of the world. Mr. Fred 
B. Smith, who has traveled much in Eu- 
rope, reports that in no previous contact 
with the people of these countries has he 
met such tremendous anti-war sentiment 
as during the visit he has just concluded. 
He found it especially unrestrained among 
the rank and file of organized labor. 


In England, a writer in the “New York 
Times” reports, the issue is sharply drawn 
between those who believe preparedness 
the surest preventive of war and those who 
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believe it the surest provocative of war. 
British labor has declared uncompromis- 
ingly against participation in an Euro- 
pean war under any circumstances and has 
backed this declaration with the decision 
to call a general strike, should war break 
out, that would make it impossible for 
England to fight. 

Furthermore, the sincerity of Russia’s 
disavowal of any intent to seek war at 
this time cannot be doubted. It is evident 
that her energies are needed in setting her 
own economic house in order. In Italy, 
Mussolini, for the present at least, seems 
to have adopted the role of conciliator. 
In the United States, in spite of the ae- 
tivity of the Navy League and the govern- 
ment’s increased naval program, strong 
currents of intelligent and virile peace 
sentiment exist. There is a widespread 
determination that the United States, for 
the present at least, cannot participate 
further in the attempt to untangle Europe’s 
tangled skein. We are determined to take 
no sides and to be drawn into no “united 
fronts.” 

When these facts are taken in connee- 
tion with the financial exhaustion with 
which governments are suffering today, the 
lover of peace can feel that he has at 
least some grounds for assurance. 


Self-evident Principles 


The “New Republic” in a recent edi- 
torial, after suggesting that “we inscribe 
at the top of our international agenda a 
few simple principles and stick to them 
like grim death,” lists these principles as 
follows: 

War cannot be prevented by threats. 

War cannot be prevented by war. 

No one nation is guilty of a war. 

Punishment of a “guilty nation” is not 
a moral obligation. 

Victory in a war does not achieve inter- 
national appeasement. 

If war occurs, the obligation of the 
peace-seeking nations is to remain at 
peace. 

The only program leading to the abolish- 
ment of war is one which resolves the eco- 
nomic, social and political diseases which 
give rise to war. 

The time to prevent war is before the 
danger of it becomes acute, not afterward. 


When governments and peoples once be- 
come intelligent enough to think and act 
in accordance with simple common sense, 
at least some progress will have been made 
in routing the passion for war and in pre- 
paring the way for a wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel of Peace annunci- 
ated by that Voice that once spoke in ae- 
cents of love by the sea of Galilee and 
still speaks in similar fashion in the souls 
of men. 


Allentown, Pa. 


The Importance of Religion 
(An Informal Address by Pror. NEvIN C. HARNER to the Students of Franklin and Marshall College) ~ 


We are thinking this morning about the 
Student Christian Association on _ this 
campus, but inasmuch as there are others 
here who know much more than I do about 
the activities and program of the “Asso- 
ciation” I plan to speak about that for 
which the “Association” stands—namely, 
religion and its importance. 

It has not been so many years since I 
sat in your place. If, at that time, an out- 
side speaker had arisen on a bright, sun- 
shiny Thursday morning and announced 
that he was going to speak on religion and 
its importance, I think I know what I 
would have done. I would have settled 
back comfortably in my seat to pass the 
time until the end of the speech with as 
much patience as I could muster—not be- 
cause I had no interest in religion, but 
because there were so many other things 


in which I was more interested. There 
was the football game the following Sat- 
urday, for example; and the dance the next 
week; and the rushing and pledging of 
Freshmen for the fraternity. These were 
real, vibrant, full of action and life. Reli- 
gion! — that was distant, vague, and 
shadowy, a thing for old men to be con- 
cerned about. 

But in the years that have elapsed he- 
tween that time and this, few though they 
be, my view of things has changed some- 
what. I have not lost my interest in foot- 
ball or dancing, but in proportion they 
have slipped down the scale of my inter- 
ests and in proportion religion has risen. 
I am more ready to think about religion 
and its importance than I was then. 

Does religion. have any importance to 
young men, to college men? Let us ap- 


proach this issue through two questions. 
First, does it make any difference to our 
nation whether or not religion is strongly 
represented on this campus? A _ good 
starting point for an answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found in the NRA parade in 
which all of us are going to have part next 
week. As I understand it, the purpose of 
that NRA parade is to enlist voluntary co- 
operation in the government’s program. 
Other parts of the world would put through 
their program differently. Russia would 
do it differently. Germany ‘would do it 
differently. Italy would do it differently. 
But our way here in America is to depend 
principally upon voluntary co-operation. 
Now I know of nothing which will make 
an employer co-operate voluntarily in a 
scheme which makes him pay more wages 
for fewer hours of work and continue that © 
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co-operation over a period of time except 
religion. Many considerations will lead 
men to co-operate in schemes which are 
for their immediate benefit, but a scheme 
which points toward the common good 
rather than the individual’s good—that is 
a horse of a different color. I believe it 
is true that in the long run and in the 
final analysis such co-operation can come 
from only one source, and that is religion. 
To carry our reasoning a step farther, co- 
operation of this sort is needed most ur- 
gently on the part of the leaders of our 
economic and political life. And—one step 
farther—these leaders come in consider- 
able part from the campuses of America. 

We have, then, a complete chain of logic 
which runs from this campus at the one 
end to the welfare of the nation at the 
other. The National Recovery program de- 
pends for its suecess upon voluntary co- 
operation. Such co-operation proceeds in 
the final analysis only from religion. Such 
co-operation is most needed among the 
leaders. These leaders come to a large 
extent from the colleges. 

Stanley Jones, in speaking recently of 
corruption among public officials in China, 
told of an official who was responsible for 
keeping the dikes in repair along a certain 
Chinese river. Taxes were laid for the up- 
keep of the dikes, the tax-money came in, 
but it went not into the dikes but into 
the pockets of the official. In time a flood 
eame and the dikes crumbled, but it was 
the character of the official which had 
erumbled first. That is invariably the way 
of it—the dikes crumble because character 
erumbles. And character crumbles because 
there isn’t enough religion to hold it to- 
gether. Such breakdown hurts most when 
it occurs in the leaders. The leaders of 
America come in large part from our 
colleges. 

Does it matter, therefore, to the nation 
whether or not religion is strongly repre- 
sented on this campus and others like it? 
It does. Very few things matter as much. 
By all odds one of the finest things this 
institution can do for National Recovery— 
far more important and fundamental than 
marching in a parade—is to continue to 
give religion a large place in its life. 

In the second place, does it make any 
difference to us as individuals whether or 
not religion is strongly represented on this 
campus? One answer to this question is 
all too obvious. It makes a great deal of 
difference to us as individuals whether or 
not our nation recovers from this crisis. 
Our jobs are at stake. Our salaries are at 
stake. Our professional careers are at 
stake. In a few years at most you will be 
looking for work to do. Whether or not 
all of you find such work will depend a 
good bit upon what happens to our nation 
between now and then. Anything, there- 
fore, that has to do with our national 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—The recent contro- 
versy between the two schools of temper- 
ance reformers has been happily settled. 
The United Kingdom Alliance and the 
group led by the Rev. Henry Carter have 
united in a public statement of policy 
which both sections can support. This con- 
cordat affirms their common aim to be the 
abandonment of the use of intoxicating 
liquors throughout the country and de- 
clares their agreement that the people 
should be given the right to protect them- 
selves, through a vote of the local electors, 
against the liquor traffic in their own 
areas. It recognizes that there exist dif- 
ferences of opinion on national prohibi- 
tion, public ownership and control of the 
drink trade, and public-house improvement, 
and that a common policy on these issues 
is “not in sight.” The signatories are pre- 
pared, however, to co-operate actively on 


GET OUT OF THE RUT 
(Commended to those Old in Spirit) 


Get out of the rut, 

Be done with the past; 
Don’t talk of old age, 
Hang fear at half-mast. 


Get out of the rut, © 

And the rocking-chair too; 
Don’t be a poor cynic, 

But broaden your view. 


Get out of the rut, 
Don’t longer delay; © 
Resolve to make this 
A happy new day. 


Get out of the rut, © 
Ignore doubt and strife; 
Begin something new, 
Get a fresh grip on life! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


soundness is a matter of deep personal 
concern to everyone of us. 


But there is a far deeper sense in which 
it matters to us as individuals whether or 
not religion is strongly represented on this 
campus. Religion is not only a force mak- 
ing for national recovery, but it is also 
an individual way of life—and some say 
it is the best way of life. It is something 
for which a man can live, and from which 
he can derive happiness and satisfaction. 
Perhaps a crude illustration will bring out 
what I have in mind. 


When I was in college I had a fraternity 
brother who was fond of chocolate nut 
sundaes. One day he betook himself to a 
nearby drug store and ate twelve choco- 
late nut sundaes. Now I imagine that if 
you had asked him on that day which 
meant the more to him, religion or choco- 
late nut sundaes, he would have replied in 
favor of the sundaes. He got more happi- 
ness and satisfaction out of them than he 
did out of religion. He looked forward to 
them more. They tasted good going down 
—at least the first six or so did. But I 
submit to you that a man can’t go on living 
permanently for chocolate nut sundaes. 
For one thing his stomach will give out 
for him. And even if his stomach holds 
together the day comes when chocolate nut 
sundaes lose their appeal for him. He gets 
sick-tired of them. ‘Chocolate nut sun- 
daes do not represent a way of life which 
is permanently satisfying. 


How different is the way of life which 
Buel Trowbridge used to present to the 
boys of a famous preparatory school in 
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an immediate program of educational and 
legislative temperance reform. The planks 
in this common platform include efficient 
temperance instruction in all schools, more 
rapid reduction of liquor licenses, polls in 
new housing areas on applications for new 
licenses, effective control of the supply of 
liquor in registered clubs, legislation to 
counter the mischief created by the sale 
of so-called “medicated wines,’ Sunday 
closing of public-houses, and prohibition of 
the public advertisement of intoxicating 
liquors. All the national temperance or- 
ganizations will be invited to express their 
adhesion to this policy as a common basis 
for advance all along the line. 

The Brewers’ Propaganda.—The forma- 
tion of this united front comes none too 
soon. There has been brought to light a 
“private and confidential” document cireu- 
lated among members of the Brewers’ So- 


_ into ever larger social units. 
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Pennsylvania. He stood before us one day 
in a class at Union Seminary—a Rhodes 
scholar, tall, athletic, a cultured Christian 
gentleman—and told us about it. He would 
begin by taking the members of a class 
on a tour of discovery within the celass- 
room, searching for mysteries and marvels 
which were beyond them. They would 


find, for example, steam rising and chalk 
falling (which to the best of my knowl- 
edge no one can explain). Then he would 
take them on an out-of-doors tour of dis- 
covery, where they would come upon such 
inexplicable wonders as a tree growing 
straight and fair or a bee winging its way 
to its destination and back home again by 
an unerring instinct. Then he would take 
them upon the most marvelous tour of all, 
an expedition into the long, long course of 
human history. A line would be drawn 
on the blackboard representing the half a 
million years, perhaps, since man became 
man. <A tiny, scarcely visible segment of 
that line would then represent the time 
that has elapsed since Columbus discover- 
ed America. Sooner or later these boys 
would stumble upon a thrilling sense of 
the sweep and the direction of “this thing” 
—how it is progressing slowly but surely 
from cruelty to kindness, from organiza- 
tion into small social units to organization 
Ts 16. 70st 
by accident that “it?? moves in this diree- 
tion? Why didn’t it go the other way? 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that a 
plan and a Planner shine through it all. 
And then—one fine day—a boy would say, 
“Ym going to live to help ‘that thing’ 
along. When I choose my vocation, ll 
bear that in mind. In no other way can a 
man make his life count for as much, and 
in no other way can he get as much out of 
life.” 

The minute a boy or a man decides that 
he is going to live “to help that thing along” 
he becomes truly religious. This is not 
a soft, effeminate religion. It is a reli- 
gion which demands all that a man has 
to offer, and promises him much in return, 
Many feel that it promises more in terms 
of sheer happiness than any other way of 
life. Does it make any difference to us as 
individuals whether or not we find this 
way of life? Does it make any difference 
to us as individuals whether or not reli- 
gion is strongly represented on this cam- 
pus? It does. 

These, then, are the two questions. The 
one concerns our national life; the other 
concerns our individual lives. Upon our 
answers to these questions will depend our 
attitude toward the Student Christian 
Association. If our answer is in the nega- 
tive, let us have nothing to do with the 
“Association.” It isn’t worth it. But if 
our answer to both is “Yes,” then let us 
leave no stone unturned to give the “Asso- 
ciation” full chance to do its work. 


ciety in which Sir Edgar Sanders, its di- 
rector, expounds plans for a great adver- 
tising campaign. He points out to them 
that the chief customers of the publie- 
house today are the elderly and middle- 
aged men, and he warns them that unless 
they can attract the younger generation 
to take the place of the older men they 
will have to face a steadily falling con- 
sumption of beer. “We want,” declares 
Sir Edgar, “to get the beer-drinking habit 
instilled into thousands, almost millions, of 
young men who do not at present know the 
taste of beer.” He reminds them that the 
“Bat More Fish” advertising campaign re- 
sulted in a much greater demand for fish, 
and he anticipates similar success for a 
similar heer campaign. In a rash moment 
Sir Edgar Sanders included in this appeal 
a suggestion that they should make their 
press advertising contingent on getting 
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editorial support in the same papers, so 
that public opinion might be educated 
without its being too obvious that there 
was a publicity campaign behind it all. 


This maladroit proposal immediately 
roused the Newspaper Society, the national 
organization of newspaper publishers, to a 
dignified reply, emphatically repudiating 


the idea that the editorial policy 
of the press of this country could be dic- 
tated to, or influenced by, the purchase of 
advertising space by any trade interest. 
Samuel Storey, M.P., speaking from the 
chair of this society, castigated Sir Edgar 
Sanders’ “impudent threat” to the press 
as a “colossal impertinence.”’ The Brew- 
ers’ Society has been so scared by the pub- 
lic reaction to this exposure that it has 
climbed down and formally disavowed its 
director’s policy with regard to the press. 
Notes and News.—The report of an ex- 
pert investigation of the foundations of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is far from reassur- 
ing. It recommends that the Cathedral 
authorities, or an impartial technical au- 
thority established for the purpose, should 
have reasonable control over all operations 
in the subsoil within a defined area. This 
would require a special Act of Parliament. 
. . Work will be started next year on a 
£500, 000 Church House at Westminster 
which will be the general administrative 
headquarters of the Church of England 
and many of its organizations. It will in- 
elude a great circular hall for the Church 
Assembly and a library with the eke 
hymnological éollection in the world. 
The Church Assembly has approved a pro- 
posal that it should be made easier for men 
who have given up the ministry to return 
to it if they find that their relinquishment 
of it was a mistake. . On behalf of the 
British Conference, Principal Lofthouse is 
to spend the first three months of 1934 in 
India to confer with Methodists there re- 
specting the South India union scheme. 
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- No less than 700 Methodists minis- 

ters are reported to have joined in a cove- 
nant for the renunciation of war. 
The Salvation Army has welcomed the 
Oxford Group Movement and has offered 
its members the use of the Clapton Citadel 
for one whole Sunday during its London 
campaign. 


Obiter Dicta——‘The Christian religion,” 
declares Canon F. R. Barry, “is not the 
ascent of purified souls to the apprehension 
of absolute values, but the response of 
the common man and sinner to what God 
does in man’s life through Christ.” . . 
Discussing Oriental religious thought, Dean 
Inge remarks that a religion of deliver- 
ance, of escape, is fundamentally defective 
as compared with Christianity, which 
never promises to make a man invulner- 
able, but conquers evil by grappling with 
it, and prescribes active love instead of 
benign indifference. . . . A half-truth, ac- 
cording to the “Christian World,” is in- 
variably the worse half. Every 
preacher, Dr. George Jackson advises, 
should prepare with care his final words. 
A speaker may recover from a bad start; 
there is no recovery from a bad finish. 

Ernest Jeffs urges preachers never to 
belittle anything which seems to have in 


_it the power to lift men out of themselves. 


Communism or Fascism may be refuted 
from the political platform or in the study 
circle, but from the pulpit he would rather 
hear languid Christians challenged by the 
ardor and devotion which these causes call 
forth in their adherents. . We do not 
expect the modern novelist, says Dean 
Alington, to be respectful to official reli- 
gion, though he need not load the dice 
against it; but we do deplore those con- 
tinual pictures of supposedly ordinary peo- 
ple who appear never to have heard of 
several of the Ten Commandments and as- 
sume that there is no such thing as the 
divine law of conduct. 
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IN BRIEF 


JANUARY CLASSICAL MEETINGS AC- 
CORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 
CLERK OF GENERAL 
SYNOD — 


JANUARY 15, 1934—7.30 A. M., Tohickon, 


Zwingli, Souderton, Pa. Rev. A. M. 
Rahn, Souderton, Pa. 
JANUARY 22, 1934—9.30 A. M., Phila- 


delphia, Calvary, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. 
Franklin H. Fisher, D.D., 2813 Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JANUARY 23, 1934—California, Salem, 
Lodi, Cal., Rev. R. Birk, 232 S. Pleasant 
Ave., Lodi, Cal. 

JANUARY 28, 1934—Wyoming, St. John’s, 
Freeland, Pa., Rev. Geo. 'W. Kohler, 
Freeland, Pa. 

JANUARY 29, 1934—7.30 P. M., Clarion, 
First, Ridgeway, Pa. Rev. C. L. Schmidt, 
412 Ash St., Ridgeway, Pa. 

Maryland, St. Mary’s, Silver Run, Md., 
Rev. Felix B. Peck, R. F. D. No. 1, West- 
minster, Md. 

JANUARY 30, 1934—9 A. M., Lehigh, St. 
Andrew’s, Allentown, Pa. Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, 1343 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. A. P. Anthony, from P. O. Box 
1224, to 4910 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
pa 
Rev. Harold E. Ditzler, from 5 Maxwell 
St., to 51 Morningside Road, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
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A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 


Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


With this announcement we close our 
report for the year 1933. We were really 
surprised when we discovered that just 
one year ago we had $19 less in our fund 
than we have today. That’s fine! This 
week we add $10 from D. W. Mickley, $10 


‘from “A Friend” in Egypt, Pa., $5 from 


The Friendship Cirele, St. Mark’s Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., per Mrs. Arthur G. Traut- 
man, Treas., $1 from the G. M. G. Grace 
Church, Altoona, Pa., per Dorothy Zieg- 
ler, Treas., and $1 from the Rev. C. George 
Shupe, Connellsville, Pa., Forward Class, 
Trinity Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., by Mrs. 
T. J. Kelly, $5. Total, $244. Thanks and 
hearty greetings to all our friends. May 
the Christmas season prove a very happy 
one, and may the New Year come to one 
and all, rich in abundant blessings! We 
may add that we suggested to Miss Wolfe 
not to send the usual Christmas Cards this 
year to all donors, because every penny is 
needed in her work. We are sure you 
will understand. All cheeks should be 
made out to Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, “Mes- 
senger’ office. 
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New Books in England.—_In “The New 
Psychology and Religious Experience” (Al- 
len), Principal Hywel Hughes takes up 
the challenge presented to religious faith 
by behaviorism and psycho-analysis.. . . 
Under the title of “Mixed Pastures” (Me- 
thuen), Evelyn Underhill has collected 
twelve of her essays and addresses on 
mysticism and allied subjects. . . . In 
“Faith: a Historical Study” (Macmillan), 
Dr. 8. Means traces and discusses the dif- 
ferent forms in which the interpretation 
of the word has found expression during 
Christian history. . . . Dr. E. O. James’s 
“Christian Myth and Ritual” (Murray), 
follows up his earlier volume on Origins 
of Sacrifice. . Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
“Recent Developments in the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek Bible” (Milford), 
is a blend of popular exposition with the 
ripest scholarship. . . In “Sidelights on 
the Bible from Flinders Petrie’s Discover- 
ies” (Search Publishing Co.), Lady Petrie 
has produced an epitome of her husband’s- 
most important archaeological finds. . . 
In “The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple” 
(Dent), Dr. F. J. Hollis claims to have 
solved the problem of the exact site of 
that building. . Dr. R. T. Herford’s 
“Talmud and Apocrypha” (Soncino Press), 
is a learned study of the Jewish ethical 
teaching in the Rabbinical and non-Rab- 
binical sources in the early centuries. . . . 
“Press, Preachers, and Politicians” (Inde- 
pendent Press), is a volume of reminis- 
cences by Harry Jeffs, who has spent 40 
years in religious journalism. «ane 
Psychology of Effective Speaking” (Paul), 
by Prof. T. H. Pear, of Manchester Uni- 
versity, is full of practical suggestions. It 
includes hints on the technique of broad- 
casting. . . . Alexander Gammie’s memoir 
of “John McNeil” (Pickering), is based on 
this famous preacher’s personal papers and 
correspondence. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. 5S. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

a January 29-31 

The Swander Lectures by Professor John 
Baillie, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. The subject: “Theology 
in Ancient Greece.” Five lectures: Mon- 
day, 8.00-9.00 P. M.; Tuesday, 9.15-10.10 
A. M., 11.15-12.10 and 8.00-9.00 P. M.; 
Wednesday, 9.15-10.10 A. M. 

The McCauley Lectures by President 
George L. Omwake of Ursinus College. The 
first lecture, “Religion in Education,” Tues- 
day, 10.15-11.10 A. M.; the second lecture, 
“Education in Religion,” Tuesday 3.00- 
4.00 P. M. 

This is the time for the alumni to return 
to the Seminary. The lectures are open to 
the public. 


George W. Richards, President. 


In our New Year’s issue, next week, we 
expect to have messages from our Synod- 
ical Presidents. 


Because of two Monday holidays, some 
news may be delayed. We ask our friends 
to be patient. 

The ‘Messenger’ wishes for every read- 
er a New Year closer to Christ. We do 
not know how to express a higher hope 
for our friends. ‘ 

The Board of Foreign Missions is in 
receipt of a $50 bill sent in by an anony- 
mous friend who requests that “no publie- 
ity be given this matter at all.” This = 


A 
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publicity is for the purpose of letting this 
friend know that we received the gift and 
also for the purpose of commending this 
very beautiful custom to numerous other 
members of the Reformed Church. 


We are sorry to hear of the recent seri- 
ous illness of the Rev. E. B. Messner, of 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Don’t miss Mr. Horwill’s report on liquor 
advertising in his London Letter. It is a 
sample of what we may expect on this side 
of the sea. 


“T cannot think of a finer Christmas gift 
than our splendid Church paper,” writes 
a good Christian mother in sending sub- 
scriptions for her children. It is an excel- 
lent example, which may well be emulated 
in hundreds of homes. 

We regret to learn that Mrs. Vonder- 
smith, wife of our dear friend, Rev. A. 
V. Vondersmith, of Cleveland, O., has been 
confined in Fairview Hospital, but at last 
report she is much improved. 


We are informed that the Rev. Reginald 
H. Helffrich, of St. Paul’s, Butler, has ac- 
cepted the call to succeed his late father 
in the pastorate of Christ Church, Bath, 
Penna. 


President George W. Richards, of the 
Theological Seminary, will address. the Phi 
Beta Club of the Methodist Church, at the 
Robert Morris Hotel, on Jan. 3, on “Under- 
standing Karl Barth Through His Ser- 
mons.” 


We are indebted to Mr. H. E. Reeve of 
Elizabethtown, Pa., for a copy of the very 
interesting booklet of 50 pages and cover 
entitled, “Historical Sketch of Christ Re- 
formed Church, Elizabethtown, Pa.” This 
was undoubtedly a labor of love, and it is 
very well done, as it traces the records 
from 1727 to 1933. Such a history will 
increase in value with the passing years. 

The many friends throughout our Church 
of Dr. William Oxley Thompson, president 
emeritus of Ohio State University, are 
sorry to learn of his recent death. Dr. 
Thompson was for many years one of the 
leading ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church and was a former moderator of 
the General Assembly. 


Licentiate Charles R. Zweizig, of Read- 
ing, Pa., has been unanimously elected pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, York, Pa., to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. George S. Sorber, who 
was pastor for 33 years. Mr. Zweizig is a 
graduate of Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary, and has taken post-graduate work. 
He is entering upon an important work 
under the happiest auspices. 

Santa Claus has again made his appear- 
ance in the treasurer’s office of the Board 
of Home Missions. He has no other name 
to give for an anonymous giver, so he has 
decided to eall it a gift from Santa Claus. 
For several years this kind and thoughtful 
individual has been sending crips $50 bills 
for the work of the Board. * Thank you, 
Santa. May your tribe increase! 


In renewing the “Messenger” subscrip- 
tion for his beloved mother, Rev. C. George 
Shupe advises us that Mother Shupe, who 
lives in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., is in her 87th 
year and has been a continuous reader of 
the “Messenger” for over 65 years. A 
special greeting goes out from the “Mes- 
senger” to this dear old friend. 


The 9th annual Spiritual Retreat for To- 
hickon Classis will be held Wednesday, Jan. 
8, in Trinity Church, Telford, Pa. The 
sessions are at 9.30 A. M. and 1.45 P. M. 
The helpful booklet by Dr. H. J. Christ- 
man, “The Spiritually Efficient Church,” 
forms the basis for the program. All 
Church workers are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Speaking of holiday greetings, the fel- 
low who really got a start on the rest of 
us was the pastor who looked over his 
large congregation last Easter Sunday and 
seeing so many present whose Church-going 
is confined to that one-day in the year, 
he remarked: “Since there are quite a num- 
ber of friends here whom I am not likely 
to see in Church again until next Easter, 
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I want to take this opportunity of wishing 
them all a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year!” 

In Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph 8. Weiler, pastor, a Candlelight 
service was held on Dee. 17 at 7.30 P. M., 
when the pageant, “The Coming of the 
Christ Child,” was rendered. Christmas 
Sunday was fittingly celebrated with a 
special sermon by the pastor, Christmas 
music by the choir, and a children’s service 
in the evening, when the pageant, “The 
Street of Hearts,” was presented. 


Karmel Church, West Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rev. W. G. Weiss, pastor, had the pleasure 
of having the Rev. Dr. William F. DeLong 
as guest preacher on the evening of Dee. 
10, and Dr. Paul Grosshuesch, president of 
the Mission House, Plymouth, Wis., on 
Dee. 17. <A large audience greeted these 
brothers, and it is hoped that they will 
soon come again. The choirs rendered a 
beautiful cantata at the Early Dawn serv- 
ice at 6 A. M., Christmas Day. 


In the First Church, Washington, D. C., 
Rev. Dr. James D. Buhrer, pastor, an early 
Christmas service was held at 7 A. M. on 
Christmas Day. The S. S. Christmas pro- 
gram, Mrs. V. LeClare, chairman, was ren- 
dered o nChristmas evening. A Watch- 
night service will be held on Dee. 31, at 
midnight, with social gathering for fel- 
lowship all evening in the Social room. 
The Holy Communion will be celebrated 
on Jan. 6, morning and evening. 

In the Grindstone Hill and Marion, Pa., 
Churches, Rev. John C. Sanders, pastor, 
the Christmas offerings of the S. S. were 
given to the Hoffman Orphanage. The 
Christmas service was held at Grindstone 
Hill on Dee. 21, at Marion on Dec. 24. A 
week of special services will be held in 
Heidelberg Church, Marion, beginning Jan. 
9 and continuing for 4 nights. There will 
be special week night services during Lent 
beginning on Feb. 15 and each Thursday 
thereafter. The Winter Communion will 
be held at Marion on Dec. 31, at Grind- 
stone Hill, Jan. 7. 

The Men’s Bible Class of Immanuel 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. H. F. 
Weckmueller, pastor, held a Social and 
Supper on Dec. 20, when the men of the 
Church enjoyed a Christmas party, with a 
turkey dinner and a ten-cent gift ex- 
change. Mr. Ray Grandes was in charge 
and the speaker was Rey. Walter L. King. 
The Chureh School program was held Dee. 
24, under the supervision of Miss Lois Ent- 
wistle. A special offering was received 
for the orphans at Ft. Wayne. The Christ- 
mas Candlelight service was held Christ- 
mas morning at 6.30. Special music by the 
vested choir and message by the pastor. 


In St. John’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
Rev. Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, pastor, the 
S. S. and congregation met in joint ses- 
sion on Dee. 24 for the Christmas service, 
when a special program was held, with 
special music and an offering for the or- 
phans. An early morning service was held 
on Christmas at 6.30, with special music. 
Installation of officers will take place on 
Dee. 31, at 10.30 A. M.; 8 P. M., post- 
Christmas service, “Why the Chimes Rang,” 
with special music; 9.15 P. M., meeting 
of the Consistory; 10.45, Watch night sery- 
ice with special program under auspices 
of the Dramatie Club. The annual congre- 
gational meeting will be held Jan. 10, 7.30 
P. M. Holy Communion will be celebrated 
Jan. 14, with preparatory service Jan. 11- 
12, at 7.30 P. M. Baptism of children, 
Jan. 28. 

The W. M. S. of First Church, Shelby, 
O., Rev. David J. W. Noll, pastor, pre- 
sented the pageant “The Light,” at the 
evening service Noy. 26 for their Thank 
Offering service; offering, $34.49. The 
Christmas program was held Dec. 23, when 
the departments of the Church School pre- 
sented a miscellaneous program. ‘The 
Every Member Canvass was conducted and 
a fine response encountered. A thorough 
preparation for the Canvass was prepared 
by the Canvass director, Elder W. M. Hass- 
ler (son of the sainted Rev. E. S. Hassler), 
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who was assisted by the pastor. October 
was known as “What Owest Thou Month.” 
The week prior to the Canvass was Spir- 
itual Quickening Week, when the pastor 
presented sermons on Christmas Steward- 
ship. 

At the December meeting of Chapter 
No. 7, Churehmen’s League, of Christ 


Church, Altoona, Pa., D. S. Eckhardt, pres., 
discussion ensued as to the best methods 
of improving the effectiveness of the 
Chapter during the new year. Some of the 
suggestions were: rotating committees 
monthly, canvassing the Church directory 
for increasing the League membership, 
adopting a motto, and setting a definite 
goal for increase. New officers were elect- 
ed: Dr. 'C. E. Levan, pres.; Fred Gerst, v.- 
pres.; John Royer, treas.; and Edwin Nace, 
sec. The League sent Christmas greeting 
cards to all the shut-ins of the Church. 
At the close of the meeting the League 
remembered Mr. T. G. Lucas, who is leav- 
ing on a three months’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast with his wife, with a small remem- 
brance. The gift of “sweetness” was pre- 
sented that Mr. Lucas might retain his 
inimitable optimism and good humor until 
his return to his Church next spring. 


Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. Charles 
D. Rockel, pastor, presented its annual 
“Christmas Carols of the Nations” service 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, before an as- 
semblage that more than filled the Church. 
Approximately 500 were present, probably 
the largest group ever to hear this annual 
musical treat. The adult chorus was com- 
posed of more than 30 singers, many of 
whom were members of Christ Church. A 
children’s chorus of 40 voices sang several 
carols specially selected for children’s 
voices. The carols were of German, French- 
Canadian, German, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Slovak, English, Polish, and Belgian origin, 
dating back to ancient times. A string 
quartet composed of skilled musicians of 
the city assisted in the rendering of sey- 
eral numbers. Decorations of small trees, 
branches and candles, added to the Christ- 
mas atmosphere of the service. The carols 
were selected by Miss Linda Lentz, while 
the chorus was under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles D. Rockel, assisted at the organ 
by Mr. Harry P. Hitchen. 


The pre-Christmas program of the 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Church, Rev. Bernhardt 
R. Heller, pastor, was filled with good times 
and blessed deeds. On Dee. 4, the Christ- 
mas meeting of the W. M. S. was a union 
meeting of the 2 woman’s societies, the 
G. M. G. and the Mission Band. Mrs. R. 
8S. Vandevere gave an address as the vis- 
itor of Wyoming Classis; the sketch “Why 
the 12th Month, 25th Day Holiday” was 
arranged by Mrs. Heller, chairman of the 
evening’s program. Following the pro- 
gram Christmas gifts were presented for 
the orphans at Bethany filling 2 large 
boxes with clothing, books, candy and 
toys, along with $20 which had been given 
by one of the elders who has always had 
a very warm spot in his heart for our 
orphan children. A number of Christmas 
baskets were packed by several organized 
Bible Classes to bring cheer to the needy. 
The pageant, “Christmas Customs in Many 
Lands” by the 8. S., was presented Christ- 
mas Eve; a Candlelight service was held 
at 6 on Christmas morning. 


St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. 
John F, Frantz, pastor, was host Church 
to the Community Teacher Training School 
for its weekly sessions, Oct. 9 to Noy. 13. 
Dr. Nevin C. Harner, of the Seminary, was 
dean of the school and one of the instruc- 
tors. 172 were enrolled of whom 18 were 
from St. Luke’s S. S. Fall Communion 
administered to a large congregation on 
Oct. 1. Harvest Home Festival held Oct. 
15, with decorations of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables later given to the needy of the 
congregation. Men’s night was observed 
Oct. 29, the guest speaker being Rev. John 
B. Noss, Ph.D., of Franklin and Marshall. 
Home Mission services held Nov. 12. On 
the evening of Nov. 26, the Ladies’ Bible 
Class had charge, the guest speaker being 
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Rey. Dr. Oswin 8. Frantz, of the Seminary. 
A Junior and a Senior Society were or- 
ganized in October, and the otficers were 
installed at the evening service Noy. 12, 
when Dr. Nevin ©. Harner, of the Semi- 
nary, delivered the message. On the eve- 
ning of Nov. 16, the choir of 22 voices, 
under direction of the organist, Miss Emma 
K. Myer, rendered the sacred cantata, 
“The Message Hternal.” The 4 Guilds met 
in joint session on Nov. 23, for an evening 
of social fellowship; addresses were deliy- 
ered by representatives of the Guilds. On 
Dec. 3, the Junior Dept. of the 8. 8., with 
the teachers, attended the Church service 
in a body and the pastor preached a spe- 
cial children’s sermon. In the afternoon 
the annual Every Member Canvass began. 
A Men’s League was organized on Dee. 
13, which plans to meet monthly for the 
discussion of “Life Problems” and for so- 
cial fellowship. ‘The Church and 8. 8. met 
in joint session on Dec. 24, when the Pri- 
mary and Junior Depts. rendered a Christ- 
mas program. The usual 6 A. M. Christ- 
mas Day service was held with special 
music by choir and address by pastor. The 
pageant, “The Heavenly Host,” with 32 
characters, directed by Walter G. Kohler, 
supt. of the 8. S., is being given 2 nights 
during Christmas week under auspices of 
the Y. P. Guild. 


In Messiah, Philadelphia, Rev. James 
W. Bright, pastor, the pastor’s concern 
over the unemployment of Church mem- 
bers in Kingdom work resulted in the 
launching of a “Something for Everyone” 
program with the avowed objective of en- 
listing every member in some definite 
Church activity. It is gratifying to note 
that Messiah has been transformed into 
a bee-hive of activity. Our unemployment 
in Church work has declined over 50 per 
cent in the last three months. All those 
engaged in any way with this work are 
named ‘“Fourfolders”’ (borrowed from 
Luke 2:52), and the emphasis is on the 
mental, physical, social and spiritual de- 
velopment of life. Educationally, there 
are provided a monthly missionary day, a 
quarterly temperance day, weekly Leader- 
ship Training under the pastor, monthly 
parent guidance under the pastor’s wife 
and assisted by physicians and psycholo- 
gists, Boy Scouts, two G. M. G.’s, Mission- 
ary Society, the Church School and or- 
ganized classes. Physically, active athle- 
tics of various types are provided for all 
who care to participate. Minute health 
talks are occasionally given from the pul- 
pit. The newly renovated gymnasium will 
make possible more advantages for health 
culture. The basketball teams are leaders 
in South Philadelphia. Socially, the Sun- 
shine Club, which is also educational, 
monthly Church socials for the congrega- 
tion, covered dish suppers by the young 
married set, and functions for the young 
people, constitute the activities along this 
line, with a view to making the members 
Church-minded and -centered. In music 
a great advance has been made. The 
Messiah Band has been re-organized under 
the capable direction of Mr. William Goet- 
tle; a Men’s Chorus under the pastor’s di- 
rection does splendid work; monthly musi- 
eales under the direction of Miss EK. C. 
Kratz, organist, are rendered by the adult 
choir and prominent guest artists; a beau- 
tiful new cantata, “Noel”, will be featured 
on Dee. 24th. A junior choir is in process 
of organization. Dramatics have been a 
blessing in providing employment for 
scores of persons from ages 5 to 75. Very 
effectively produced were “Youth’s Coron- 
ation” on Rally Day, “The Light” on 
Thanksgiving, “Fascinating Fanny Brown” 
at a renovation-fund benefit, and “The 
Christmas Feast of Lights” on the last 
Sunday night. “The Cynic”, written by 
the pastor’s wife, is a novel method of 
presenting a miscellaneous children’s 
Christmas program. All of these activities 
have been reflected in the spiritual and 
financial condition of the Church. The 
prayer meetings, held throughout the year, 
now attract one-third of the membership; 
Vesper services on Sunday evening at 7 


replace the C. E. and meet very definitely 
the needs of youth; the morning and even- 
ing worship services have grown in inter- 
est and in attendance; an ingathering of 
new members will feature Christmas Sun- 
day. The pastor preached to a capacity 
congregation in the James Evans Presby- 
terian Church on the occasion of a great 
union Thanksgiving service. Much spiri- 
tual growth is manifest, yet tangibly im- 
measurable. The finances have been better 
than we have had a right to expect. On 
Inspiration Day (eash rally) the offering 
was $835, practically wiping out the ac- 
cumulated deficit on current expenses; the 
W. M. 8S. and G. M. G.’s Thankoffering 
passed the $90 mark; a desperate effort is 
now under way to complete the payment 
of the 1933 apportionment, to keep Mes- 
siah’s record in this pastorate perfect; 
weekly offerings for Bethany are being 
received; the Home for the Aged, the 
Student-Pastor Fund and Home Missions 
have received contributions. The Every- 
member Canvass will be conducted next 
Sunday in a very unique way. Messiah’s 
motto at this season is to “let Christmas 
keep us, instead of our keeping Christ- 
mas’. The pastoral relationship is very 
happy and is being singularly blessed, for 
which we praise God! 


CHURCHMEN PRESENT DISARMA- 
MENT APPEAL TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


The World Disarmament Conference 
stands adjourned until mid-January. Mean- 
while many persons are saying that the 
Conference is dead. The Churches, how- 
ever, are more determined than ever to 
continue their efforts in support of the 
disarmament movement, 

A delegation of Churchmen representing 
the Federal Council of Churches called at 
the State Department on Dec. 7 and pre- 
sented to Under Secretary William Phil- 
lips a memorandum on the disarmament 
situation. The delegation included Dr. 
Paul 8. Leinbach, editor of the “Reformed 
Church Messenger,” Dr. A. E. Keigwin, 
pastor of the West End Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York, Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
editor of the “Congregationalist,’ and 
Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary of the 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

“The Federal ‘Council of the Churches is 
deeply concerned over the delays that have 
thus far obstructed the progress of the 
World Disarmament Conference. The ap- 
parent unwillingness of the great military 
powers to negotiate a disarmament treaty 
is a matter of profound disappointment to 


the Christian thinking people of our own 
and we believe of other lands. 

“The Churches of Christ in America are 
practically unanimous in their determina- 
tion to work for a drastic reduction of the 
world’s armaments. The spending of four 
and one-half billion dollars annually upon 
military establishments at a time when 
pvoerty, hunger and economic destitution 
are widespread is nothing short of an eco- 
nomic scandal. The Churches cannot re- 
main silent in the presence of this pagan 
misappropriation of the world’s wealth 
upon the implements of human destrue- 
tion, 

“We strongly urge our government to 
do everything within its power to assure 
the success of the World Disarmament 
Conference. 

“We believe that for the sake of world 
justice and peace the nations which de- 
fined weapons of aggression when disarm- 
ing Germany should accept for themselves 
the implications of that decision. They 
should agree to put an end to their arma- 
ments for aggression and reduce their re- 
spective military forces to the status of a 
police force. Such an agreement, we be- 
lieve, would insure the success of the Dis- 
armament Conference, bring about enor- 
mous economies, and instantly promote con- 
fidence and goodwill among the nations. 

“We urge our government to continue 
the efforts to secure the negotiation of a 
disarmament treaty. To this end we sug- 
gest (1) that our representatives be re- 
turned to the seat of the Disarmament 
Conference at an early date, (2) that the 
so-called ‘aggressive weapons’ including the 
air weapon, be wholly abolished, (3) that 
armament expenditures be drastically re- 
duced and that provisions be made for 
the limitation in the future of the military 
budgets of all nations, (4) that a perma- 
nent organization be created to exercise 
a strict supervision of existing armaments, 
including their manufacture and sale. 

“We believe that if an agreement can 
be reached along these lines there will be 
little difficulty in framing a treaty.” 


POTOMAC SYNOD CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 8) 


Fully 200 representatives of the Sunday 
schools of 7 northern Classes of the Poto- 
mac Synod of the Reformed Church met 
in Chambersburg, Saturday, Oct. 21, for the 
2nd annual conference on Christian Edu- 
cation. The meeting took place in St. 
John’s Church School building, convening 
at 10 A. M. and continuing until 3.30 P. M. 

The opening address was by the Rev. 


MARY OF NAZARETH 
By MARY BORDEN 
Price $2.50 


Because of the pietistic sentimentality that has too often passed for biography in the 
past few years, we wish to exonerate MARY OF NAZARETH, by Mary Borden, and 
reveal the remarkable strength, the unbiased attitude of this stirring biography, which 
to quote Charles Francis Potter, “‘brings Mary down from the stained glass windows 


and makes of her a Mother.’ 


S. Parkes Cadman wrote, “I shall certainly spread the knowledge of it wherever 


I can.” 


When a copy ‘of the book was sent to John Haynes Holmes of THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH, N. Y. C., he replied, in part: ‘‘I came to the volume with sharp prejudice 
but quickly discovered my mistake and read and reviewed the book with great enthusi- 
asm. It is a beautiful piece of work.” 

Russell Henry Stafford of OLD SOUTH CHURCH, Boston, remarked: “A beautiful 


book, interpreting reverently, yet with convincing realism, the soul of a mother.” 


From all creeds, and religions, letters of this sort are coming. 


These people have 


thanked Mary Borden for such a thrilling biography of a woman and a mother. 
No book can receive such cosmopolitan praise and not merit it. 
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TO ALL FRIENDS OF THE 
MESSENGER 


Notice of expiration of sub- 
scriptions, bills, etc., have been 
sent to all subscribers during 
this month. If you have not as 


yet paid your subscription, will 
you kindly do so before Dec. 
31, and thus help to make as 
good a showing as possible in 


the annual of the 


MESSENGER, 


report 


Fred D. Wentzel, Philadelphia, director of 
Leadership ‘Training in the Reformed 
Church. His theme was “What Is Chris- 
tian Education?”, and he defined it in 
terms of Christian living and human fel- 
lowship through which the saving power 
of Christianity makes itself felt. 

The devotionals were in charge of Dr. 
I. W. Hendricks, Chambersburg, and the 
Conference period was led by Dr. Edgar 
F. Hoffmeier, Hanover. The theme was 
“The Worker’s Conference” and the sub- 
ject of the introductory address by Dr. 
Hoffmeier was “Do We Need One?” Lunch 
was served at noon by the ladies of St. 
John’s Church and at 1.30 o’clock the dis- 
cussion groups met in four groups as fol- 
lows: Children’s division, with the Rev. 
Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, Md., 
presiding and Miss Kathleen Paschall of 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
as leader. Young Peoples’ division, with 
the Rey. Victor Steinberg, Martinsburg, 
Pa., presiding and R. Stanley Kendig, Di- 
rector of Leadership Training, Pennsylva- 
nia State Sabbath School Association, as 
leader. Adult division, with the Rev. Fred 
D. Wentzel as leader. General superin- 
tendents’ division, with JElder Otto 
Schmidt, Baltimore, Md., presiding and H. 
W. Dietz, secretary of the York County 
Sabbath School Association, as leader. 

The closing address was given by Dr. 
Boyd Edwards, headmaster of Mercersburg 
Academy, who hastened to the conference 
from attendance at the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of Dickinson College. His 
talk was an original and finished produc- 
tion in which he gave the story of a mod- 
ern “Pilgrim’s Progress.” He told of the 
inhabitants of two cities in one or an- 
other of which we all dwell. The one place 
he called the City of Done and the other 
the City of Undone. With unique genius 
he traced the roads which lead to each 
and the characters of those who dwell 
therein. 

This conference was held under the di- 
rection of the Potomac Synod’s Commit- 
tee of Christian Education composed of 
the following: Rev. W. R. Gobrecht, Cham- 
bersburg, chairman; Dr. E. F. Hoffmeier, 
Hanover, secretary; Revs. Irvin A. Rau- 
benhold, York, Miles S. Reifsnyder, West- 
minster, Md., Victor Steinberg, Martins- 
burg, Pa., W. E. Strietelmeier, Baltimore, 
Md., and Walter Mehrling, Newport, Pa.; 
and Elder Otto Schmidt, Baltimore, Md. 


GOSHENHOPPEN CLASSIS 


The fall meeting of Goshenhoppen 
Classis was held on Monday, Oct. 23, in 
the First Chureh, Royersford, Pa., Rev. 
Edward W. Ullrich, pastor. The morning 
session was opened with religious services 
and the celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion. The altar services were conducted 
by Revs. Edward W. Ullrich and Howard 
A. Althouse. Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, 
D.D., preached the sermon on the text, 
Luke 22:19. 

The business session was called to order 
by the President, Rev. Earl G. Wolford, 
after which Rev. James N. Blatt led in 
prayer. Every charge in the Classis was 
represented by its pastor and delegate 
elder. A number of non-delegate elders 


of the Classis also attended one or more 
of the three sessions. 

The schedule for the fall meeting, as 
suggested by the General Synod, was 
adopted, after which the officers submit- 
ted brief reports. Rev. J. Hamilton 
Smith, D.D., read the statement by the 
Executive Committee of General Synod, 
which was referred to the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee. The Committee 
on the Minutes of Eastern Synod and on 
Overtures reported. Other committees of 
Classis that reported were Examination 
and Licensure, Missions, Religious Educa- 
tion, Ministerial Relief, Social Service 
and Rural Work, Educational Institutions, 
Benevolent Institutions, Missionary and 
Stewardship, Evangelism, Churchmen’s 
League, Leave of Absence, Resolutions, 
and Religious Services. The report sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the Committee 
on Social Service and Rural Work met 
with such a strong approval that Classis 
instructed the Stated Clerk to offer it for 
publication to the Editor of the “Mes- 
senger”. 

The following representatives presented 
the various interests of the Church to 
Classis: Revs. J. G. Rupp, D.D., and A. V. 
Casselman, D.D., representing foreign 
missions; Wm. EF. DeLong, D.D., home 
missions; Franklin H. Moyer, Phoebe 
Home; Henry EH. Gebhard, Bethany Orphans 
Home; James W. Meminger, D.D., Minis- 
terial Relief; Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Board 
of Christian Education; and Clayton H. 
Ranck, student work. 

A special feature of the fall meeting 
was an evening banquet, in connection 
with which there was a largely attended 
Consistorial Conference. The guest speak- 
er was Mr. John H. Sencenbach, of Christ 
Church, Bath, Pa. In connection with his 
inspiring and well received address he 
strongly eulogized the life and work of 
his former pastor, the late Rev. W. U. 
Helffrich, D.D., who was the author of 
the articles appearing weekly in_ the 
“Messenger” under the pseudonym “Peto 
the Penman”. 

The reports of the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee, and the Commit- 
tee on Missions were presented at the 
evening session in order that the mem- 
bers of the various consistories then pres- 
ent might know the serious state of our 
beloved Zion at this particular time. 

Classis was royally entertained by the 
pastor and the people of the First Church 
of Royersford, for which Rev. Calvin M. 
DeLong, D.D., fittingly expressed the very 
grateful appreciation of Classis. 

G. W. Hartman, Stated Clerk 


CLOSING OUR CHURCH RECORDS 
FOR THE YEAR 1933 


With the close of the year we complete 
our financial and statistical records. Pas- 
tors and Spiritual Council should prepare 
their annual reports to Classis without de- 
lay and send them to the Classical Stated 
Clerks for prompt tabulation. The Stated 
Clerks will then be able to send their 
tabulation as of Dee. 31, 1933, to the 
Stated Clerk of the General Synod for 
similar speedy summarizing. The Stated 
Clerk of the General Synod will receive 
these Classical Summaries as tentative, 
subject to the approval of the Classis at 
their annual sessions. It is possible, but 
not very probable, that minor changes 
may be authorized by the Classes. These 
the Stated Clerk will make before the 
official statistics are published in the 
printed Minutes of Synods and the An- 
nual Year Book. Let us all co-operate for 
a prompt tabulation of these records for 
the year 1933. 

The revision of the congregational Com- 
municant Roll of Membership should be 
made by the pastor and elders of the con- 
gregation, with holy reverence for their 
ordination vows, in the spirit of the Good 
Shepherd and after the manner taught 
by Him in the parables found in the 15th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

—J. Rauch Stein 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The Young People of North Heidelberg 
Church, near Bernville, presented the play, 
“Melvina’s Courtship,” to the children on 
Saturday, Dee. 16. 

The Male Chorus of Trinity Church, Pal- 


myra, presented an interesting program 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17. Rev. El- 
mer G. Leinbach, the pastor, delivered 
the message to the children. 


The menu suggested for our Christmas 
dinner by the ladies of Tohickon Classis 
is as follows: Turkey and filling (plenty 
of it), sweet potatoes, peas, cranberry 
Sauce, mixed nuts, celery, tokay grapes, 
bananas and hard candies. In the evening 
we shall have ice cream and cake in con- 
nection with the supper. 

One of the finest Christmas presents of- 
fered by Bethany Orphans’ Home to any 
children was when the Executive Commit- 
tee saw fit to admit 6 small children from 
Immanuel Church, Shillington, into our 
family a few days before Christmas. Any 
person acquainted with the family cannot 
help but rejoice to hear the glad news. 
Three of the children are under 4 years 
and go to Reed Cottage. The oldest of the 
group was 7 years old. 

“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these My brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto Me!” 


We wish to thank all our many friends 
who have so generously remembered our 
family of unfortunate children over the 
Christmas season. 


URSINUS LIBERALIZES HER 
CURRICULUM 


After extended studies in objectives and 
trends in higher education and the test- 
ing of some of the newer methods com- 
ing into use in college teaching, the fac- 
ulty of Ursinus College has recently re- 
modeled the program for the institution, 
bringing it more nearly in line with mod- 
ern conditions and needs. 

The College will continue to grant the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science, but these degrees will no long- 
er represent distinctions derived from par- 
ticular courses in the classical languages 
or the sciences. They will rather repre- 
sent broad distinctions in fields of learn- 
ing. Students specializing in English, 
history, the social sciences, foreign lan- 
guages—ancient or modern—music, re- 
ligion or philosophy will be granted the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, and those whose 
main interests will have been in the physi- 
cal or biological sciences, mathematics or 
physical education, will be awarded the 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

Every candidate for admission will have 
to meet certain minimum requirements 
conforming to the requirements for gradu- 


The MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


was established by the Reformed Church 
in 1899. It has prepared many boys 
for higher education and their life’s 
work, and its story reads like an epic. 
Its motto is “Courage, Industry and 
Purity.” 

Although it has a splendid equipment 
and a full enrollment, the completed 
building program calls for one more 
dormitory. 

The Trustees are offering twenty year 
bonds, paying six per cent, secured 
amply by valuable property, and an 
annually increasing business. An invest- 
ment in this school is safe financially, 
and will aid in the Christian training 
of young men. For information address, 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D 


Headmaster 
Woodstock 


Virginia 
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ation from public high schools. The pre- 
scribed requirements will be the same for 
both degrees. Applicants from the upper 
half of their high school elasses will be ad- 


mitted on certificate. The qualifications 
of others will be determined by entrance 
examinations. For all candidates much 
importance will be attached to the new- 


type achievement tests given at matricu- 
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lation. These tests have been found to be 
highly valuable in elassifying students 
and in guiding them in their choice of 
studies. The minimum requirement in for- 
eign languages for admission has been 
reduced, but every student must have a 
satisfactory reading knowledge of at 
least one such language by the end of the 
sophomore year. 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 


THE LOST STAR 
(A Christmas Tragedy) 
By Sarkis Papajian 


The Star of Bethlehem was lost the very 
night it began to shine over Bethlehem. 
Only a small group of poor shepherds saw 
the vision and heard the message of the 
angels, “Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” 


In Bethlehem no one was excited about 
the birth of Jesus in a lowly.manger. The 
visit of the three Wise Men passed almost 
unnoticed. To be sure, people everywhere 
saw the Star of Bethlehem in the heavens. 
They watched its mysterious light fill the 
skies with wondrous beauty. It filled their 
hearts with great amazement and with 
superstitious awe. But they never con- 
nected its presence with the coming of 
the promised Messiah. 


Instead, the Star of Bethlehem gave rise 
to fanatic prophecies. Rumors of blood- 
shed and rebellion began to fill the air; 
prophecies of wars and famine. In Beth- 
lehem, at the very Inn where the Prince 
of Peace was born, the Roman soldiers and 
the civilians, the visiting merchants and 
the officials, who were occupying every 
corner of the Inn, were busy with all sorts 
of wild talk about the great sign in the 
skies. 

Someone, only in a passing way, had re- 

marked that a babe was born in the 
stable of the Inn, and that a crowd of 
shepherds and strange travelers had gath- 
ered around it out of curiosity. Then the 
incident was forgotten. 
_ So was the visit of the Star in the 
heavens. It was talked to death and for- 
gotten. Through the foolishness of the 
Wise Men Herod was stirred and ordered 
that all babes in Bethlehem be massacred. 
But the people did not know the reason 
for the massacre. They only blamed it on 
the Star that shone so bright on that cer- 
tain night. 

Years later, one of the early Christian 
Evangelists once again caught the vision 
of the Star of Bethlehem and of the an- 
gelic vision in the heavens. He put it 
down on record for the ages to come. The 
Star, the Child Jesus and the angelic mes- 
sage, “Peace on the earth, good will toward 
men,” were all united in one eternal fact 
—the love and purpose of God for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Then the Star was lost again. Not that 
it was forgotten. Not that. It was sim- 
ply misrepresented, misunderstood. The 
Babe for whom it shone was crucified by 
the stupidity of men. And those who 
thought of the Star and of the Babe, wor- 
shiped and praised both year after year, 
but still persisted in the very sins that 
crucified the Child of Bethlehem. And 
those who went on repeating like parrots 
the eternal truth of the angelic message, 
“Peace on the earth good will toward men,” 
went on crucifying the spirit of the Prince 
of Peace by wars, hatred, greed and ex- 
ploitation. They trampled the weak. They 
starved the poor. They killed the inno- 
cent. 

So the Star of Bethlehem is lost. 
true message is ignored. 


Its 
It is abused and 
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misrepresented by warring and loveless hu- 
manity. 
Some day, in the distant future, the Star 


will shine again, much brighter. The an- 
gelic message will be heard not only by 
a small group of poor shepherds, but by 
the whole world. The Prince of Peace will 
come again, not in a manger, but in the 
hearts of all men. Wars will be no more. 
Greed will be wiped out. Peace and good 
will will be the standards of life. God’s 
Kingdom will come and His will be done. 
. Elderton, Pa. 


An elderly woman walked into the Bank 
of England and presented a parcel of War 
Loans. “Is this for conversion or redemp- 
tion, madam?” asked the official. 

“Young man,” was the reply, “is this the 
Bank of England or the ‘Church of Eng- 
land?” 


Mary Ann Humanizes 


a Ph. D. 
By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 
“Unless he begins to ‘humble himself 


to walk with God.’ In other words, get 
rid of his arrogant intellectual and ma- 
terialistie conceit and learn ‘to walk with 
God” Micah said ‘walk, St. Paul said, 
‘work’; ‘ye are co-workers with God.’ 
These two great minds have given man 
the key to the solution of his complex 
and threatening social and industrial prob- 
lems: ‘Walk and work with God.’ When 
the Government changes its motto on its 
silver coins from ‘In God We Trust,’ to ‘We 
Walk and Work with God,’ and lives up 
to it, then there will be more than ‘hope’ 
for this nation.” 

“How can we learn to ‘walk and work 
with God’?” interjected the professor, not 
that he really cared to know—the idea 
was puerile—but he felt some kind of re- 
sponse was expected of him. ‘ 

“There is no trouble about that. It’s 
all very simple. God knows what intellee- 
tual babes we are, so He made some 
things very simple. ‘We walk by faith,’ 
said St. Paul. There is your first step. 
‘Except ye become as little children ye 
cannot see the Kingdom of God,’ said 
Jesus. We all live by faith; business is 
founded on faith in the honesty and fidel- 
ity of man; the government is founded 
on faith in the commonsense and patriot- 
ism of the people; the homes, the very 
foundation of the nation, are held together 
by faith—the mutual faith of husband 
and wife. Turn where you will, you will 
find we live by faith. 

“When you enter a train you have faith 
in your engineer. You do not first demand 
proof positive that he can run the engine 
successfully. Why? Because you know 
others before you have put faith in him 
and found their faith justified by his con- 
duct. 
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A course in the Introduction to Science 
covering the whole field of science will 
be-required of every student in the fresh- 
man year on the ground that the knowl- 
edge derived from such a course is essen- 
tial to a liberal education. Later he will 
be required to pursue at least one full 
year course in a particular science with 
laboratory work. 


Sag 


“A little child’s mind is one of unques- 
tioned faith in those about him. He be- 
lieves without seeking to prove every- 
thing. His faith in others begins to de- 
crease as he comes into contact with false 
and deceitful playmates and friends. And 
as I understand it, you behaviorists are 
trying to perfect methods by which the 
behavior of all children shall become such 
that faith in them will never be ques- 
tioned. They never will be guilty of un- 
faithful acts. As grown men and women 
their character will be perfect. In fact, 
in the process of time, character will be 
so highly developed by scientific methods 
that the bonding of men holding positions 
of financial trust will become obsolete. 
Men in those days will call this present 
age the ‘age of doubt in man’, and they 
will also add, ‘and in God’.” 


“Exactly so,’ warmly assented the pro- 
fessor. The doctor really was beginning 
to speak in a sensible manner. The only 
mistake he made in describing that age 
was that he implied that at that far- 
distant time man would have belief in 
a God. Didn’t he know that most of the 
leading scientists were atheists, or at best, 
agnostics. If he only had the opportunity 
to enlighten him! 

“Many times I have had tears come to 
my eyes as a patient, about to undergo a 
critical operation, would look into my eyes 
and say, ‘Doctor, I trust you; I have faith 
in you, and my prayer was, ‘Lord, help 
me to keep the faith of that man, 

“God gave him life. It was my duty to 
preserve that life if possible. I feel tre- 
mendously my responsibility when a life 
is in my hands, and I know every repu- 
table surgeon feels the same responsibility. 
As I operate I can feel something direct- 
ing me.” 

“But suppose the patient dies?” question- 
ed the professor. 

“Tf the patient is born into eternity, 
that is God’s will. I did not betray the 
faith and trust of the man in me. I gave 
him the very best I had. So far as pos- 
sible I worked with God. God is the final 
Judge in the matter.” 

The professor dearly would have loved © 
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to ask the doctor a question at this point: 
“Why does God permit one patient—and 
often, morally, the most unworthy patient 
—to live, and another die?”, but he feared 
an argument, and his mind—his mind! 

“Now the supreme faith and trust one 
man places in another is nothing but—the 
professor cocked his ear at the words 
‘nothing but’—a human manifestation of a 
spiritual reality—the soul’s faith in God. 

Some chemists believe that eventually 
they will be able to prove that everything 
on this earth and in the heavens above 
has its origin in just one element, or thing. 
That all these different things like men, 
animals, insects, trees, grass, water, rock, 
are formed by different combinations of 
this one thing. The kaleidoscope is a 
rough example. You know when you look 
into it and give it different turns, you 
see wonderful changes in the design and 
the coloring, but when you examine the 
mechanism you find all the changes are 
due to just one thing, glass. Different 
shapes, different colors, but at bottom 
there is glass only. 

“Now, some philosophers are telling us 
the same thing of the spirit. Some say 
the whole universe is composed of just one 
kind of ‘stuff’ We are part of the uni- 
verse. We have what we call conscious- 
ness. Now the theory is, that if we, who 
are part and parcel of the universe, have 
consciousness, then consciousness must be 
part of the scheme of the universe. That 
trees, flowers, grass, may have a form of con- 
sciousness. That even the planets may be 
subject to a consciousness. The main point 
is, that in man there is a consciousness and 
in the universe there is a consciousness. 
There is no difference in the kind of con- 
sciousness, but in the degree of conscious- 
ness. That’s pretty heavy stuff, and Vl 
leave it to the philosophers to séttle, but 
I can settle it for myself in four words, 
‘In the beginning, God.’ There is a God 
consciousness in me and there is a God con- 
sciousness in the universe, and when my 
God consciousness comes into living union 
with the God consciousness of the universe 
I am living with God. 

“This God consciousness in the universe 
which directs and controls the movements 
of the stars also can and will direct and 
control my movements and uphold me if I 
submit my consciousness to the control of 
the God consciousness of the universe. 
Hence the God consciousness of the uni- 
verse is a personal consciousness. 

“For me, the reality of this relationship 
comes through faith and experience. It 
cannot be scientifically proved, but it has 
been objectively revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and as a man lives the Christ life of faith 
and works he becomes convinced of his 
growing union with the God of the uni- 
verse. Or, in other words, that he is mak- 
ing it possible for ‘God to find him’, as 
some say. 

“This God consciousness in me, and my 
desire to be led, and to work in harmoni- 
ous obedience to the God consciousness is 
the main factor in forming my character 
and personality. No two persons from the 
time of creation can have exactly the same 
God-consciousness. Their intelligence, en- 
vironment, experience, heredity, and the 
degree of their own God-consciousness are 
the chief factors which enter into the for- 
mation of personality. This explains why 
some Christians are beautiful examples of 
the Christ life and others seem possessed 
of the devil. Some have a “deep, abiding 
consciousness of God in their soul and 
seek in every way to live by word, deed 
and spirit in harmony with the Spirit of 
God. Others have very little of a con- 
sciousness of God in their lives, and their 
conduct is swayed by all the evil influ- 
ences in life. They never seek to come 
into union with God or endeavor to live or 
work with God, hence they have a very 
defective personality. 

“As the God-consciousness of the uni- 
verse is eternal, so my God-consciousness 
and personality are eternal. 

“There is a God-consciousness in every 
man. The most primitive tribes, with their 
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fetish worship, nature worship, ete., are, 
in an unintelligent way, giving expression 
to the God-consciousness within them. 
When the agnostic says ‘he does not know 
of a God,’ or the atheist, ‘there is no God,’ 
they admit a God consciousness. Just as 
soon as a human being begins to think or 
speak of God, they admit a God-conscious- 
ness, even though they may question or 
deny the reality of God. As a man sep- 
arates himself from the consciousness of 
God he creates the impassable gulf.” 

The doctor ceased speaking and looked 
meditatively over the pond. The professor 
was learning what kind of a man he was 
dealing with. A man who knew and re- 
spected scientific discovery, philosophy, 
and psychology, but who, also, was partly 
a mystic with faith in God like that of a 
child. 

“Well, it’s about time for me to take a 
nap. Excuse me, Professor,” and the doc- 
tor stretched himself out on the porch 
couch and went to sleep. 

The professor was completely lost in his 
endeavors to follow the doctor’s line of 
thought. He knew nothing about theology 
and little about the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, but his thoughts had been defi- 
nitely, purposively and worthily directed 
into new channels. 

His reactions to the doctor’s long dis- 
course were, that possibly the learned the- 
ologians were not such deluded fools as he 
had thought them to be, and that he could 
not set aside some of the doctor’s state- 
ments without a thorough investigation. 
The pre-existence of Jesus he at once cast 
aside as pure speculation. He began think- 
ing more seriously of Jesus than he ever 
had thought of Him in all his adult days, 
and that was exactly the object the doctor 
had in mind when he began his long medi- 
tation and ended with a highly meta- 
physical subject which he felt sure would 
stimulate the professor’s thinking machin- 
ery. 

The professor was in for more trouble. 
As millions of people held beliefs very 
similar to those of the doctor’s, they rep- 
resented the results of human experience 
or eredulity, and, as such, could not be 
passed up without study. Now he could 
very definitely chart the origin and growth 
of the religious life in Mary Ann. He 
had more data for his report, but he was 
pretty well satisfied the doctor would 
never ask for a report. The doctor was 
too much concerned about his health. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


Willie was doing penance in the corner. 
Presently he thought aloud pensively. 

“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he 
sighed. “I never heard of but one perfect 
boy anyway.” 

“Who was that?” asked his mother, 
thinking to point a moral. 

“Papa,” came the silencing reply, “when 
he was little.” 


IT CAN BE DONE 


Don’t say it can’t 
When it can be done, 
No matter how hard the work; 
The thing to do 
Is to see it through, 
Not idly to sit and shirk. 


The men that win 
In the race of life 
Are foes to fear and doubt; 
They toil with zeal 
For a high ideal, 
Failure they put to rout. 


Don’t say it can’t 

When it can be done, 
Whatever your task today; 

Stand up like a man, 

Say, “I know that I can!” 
Valor will blaze the way. 


Grenville Kleiser 
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Good Samaritan: “Would you like a lift, 
my good man?” 

Weary Willie: “Thanks, guv’nor—but it 
looks like rain. Reckon Vll wait for a 
closed car.” 


BALLAD OF AN ANCIENT TRUTH 


If all the tears since time began 

That womankind has shed for man 
Were gathered into one great sea, 
Losh, what a tidal wave there’d be! 

’T would drown the women, one and all; 
They’d sink in salt beyond recall. 


The men would somehow keep afloat, 
Each in a little dinky boat. 

With shirts for sails and arms for oars, 
They’d paddle off to other shores, 

And land unhurt, serene and brave— 
And cause another tidal wave.—Anon. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 


Text, Matthew 25:31, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


It will be a fitting close to the series of 
Junior Sermons for the fourteenth year to 
pay a tribute to one of the faithful ser- 
vants of the Church who recently went to 
his eternal reward. 

The Reverend Allen R. Bartholomew, 
D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, graduated from the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Lancaster in 1877, in 
the twenty-second year of his age. He be- 
gan his Christian ministry at Hummels- 
town, Pa. Afterward he served congre- 
gations at Swatara, Pottsville, and Allen- 
town. He was pastor of Trinity Reformed 


Church at Pottsville for seventeen years, 


and for three years ministered to Salem 
Reformed Church, in Allentown, which was 
then the largest congregation and Sunday 
School in the Reformed Church. 

I learned to know Dr. Bartholomew while 
he was pastor at Pottsville, and was deep- 
ly impressed by his powerful preaching. 
He was sometimes spoken of as “little but 
mighty.” My admiration for him grew 
during the thirty-six years of our acquaint- 
ance, and was at no time greater than dur- 
ing the past few years during which with 
Christian heroism and abiding faith he 
carried a great burd&n on his soul. 


Dr. Bartholomew was well adapted to 
the office which he held because of his 
pastoral work during twenty-five years 
which enabled him to be sympathetic in 
his attitude toward the -pastors and peo- 
ple in the struggles and problems in the 
home Church while he was enthusiastic 
and burned with a great zeal for the 
progress and prosperity of the Kingdom 
of God in the foreign field. 

Having been identified with the work of 
the Board of Foreign Missions for almost 
half a century, becoming a member forty- 
six years ago, only ten years after the 
board entered upon its real work, and 
serving as its secretary during the past 
thirty-one years, we may truthfully say 
that the history of the board and the 
biography of Dr. Bartholomew are almost 
identical. 

When he took hold of the work as 
secretary of the board our Japan mission 
was still in its formative stage, and the 
China mission was a three-year-old infant, 
and the work in Mesopotamia had not been 
dreamed of. But under his leadership the 
Church has been able to accomplish one of 
the finest pieces of mission work to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


Dr. Bartholomew was a man of vision. 
He saw the possibilities of our Japanese 
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mission and inspired the missionaries to go 
forward in the name of the Lord to greater 
conquests and achievements. And what 
joy he found in the progress of the work, 
and how he rejoiced when he could see with 
his own eyes what had been accomplished! 


But all this could only be achieved by 
the cooperation and loyal and generous 
support of the home Church. When he 
entered upon his task he found the Church 
with only a halfhearted interest in the 
great work of evangelizing the whole 
world. But with his burning passion for 
the work and his eloquent appeals he open- 
ed the eyes of the Church to see the vision 
as he saw it, and met with an astonishing 
response. Fifty years ago the Church con- 
tributed only a few thousand dollars a 
year toward the work of foreign missions, 
while for several years prior to this period 
of depression the Church laid upon the 
altar of the Lord half a million dollars a 
year for the foreign mission enterprise. 
The campaign of education and inspiration 
carried on by Dr. Bartholomew and his as- 
sociates in the home Church bore fruit 
not only a hundred fold but even five 
hundred fold. 


Dr. Bartholomew was a supreme optim- 
ist. He had an unshakable faith in al- 
mighty God and His promises. He was 
blest with a redeeming sense of humor 
which kept him sweet amid the stress and 
strain of hard and bitter things. During 
recent years he had a heavy load to carry. 
He saw how adverse financial conditions 
made it increasingly difficult to maintain 
the foreign mission work at the high 
standard to which it had attained. His 
heart went out in deep sympathy for the 
foreign missionaries whose burdens were 
growing increasingly heavy because of in- 
adequate support and yet he felt keenly 
the suffering of the home Church whose 
members were struggling with the prob- 
lems of unemployment and _ insufficient 
means of subsistence. His soul was almost 
crushed between the upper and the nether 
millstones which were pressing closer and 
closer together. His heart literally broke 
because of the steps of retrenchment which 
circumstances forced the Board of Foreign 
- Missions to take. 


His frail body seemed no longer able 
to house the magnificent soul which was 
hovering at the brink of eternity. All 
that loving hearts and willing hands could 
do did not avail, and in love and mercy 
the Master came and took him safely 
home, saying, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant: thou has been faithful over 
a few things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


@ 

There was something about Dr. Bar- 
tholomew which ought to appeal to our 
boys and girls. He maintained ‘a child- 
like spirit during the advancing years of 
his life, and that had much to do with the 
excellent traits of his character. Jesus 
said, “Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Rev. Yasuji Jo, 
of Fukushima, Japan, wrote about Dr. Bar- 
tholomew: “This heroic foreign mission- 
ary once showed me a photograph of a 
little child and with twinkling eyes show- 
ed his joy as if he were a happy child 
himself. This, if I may speak after the 
Japanese fashion, enhances his personality 
all the more.” 


It ought to be a great inspiration to all 
children to know that the last prayer Dr. 
Bartholomew prayed before the Master 
took him home was the prayer learned in 
his childhood: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


As we looked upon his face for the last 
time we all felt that it was a great priv- 
ilege to know this faithful servant of God. 
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THE PASTOR SAYS: 


The Lord knows better than man 
when a pastor’s work is done, and He 


can open another door for the pastor 
without man’s help. 


—Now and Then. 


I WAS WONDERING 


IT WAS 
SUNDAY MORNING 
* * 


AT THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE 
* * 
AND MY HOST asked 
MRS. HOST 
* 


* 


MEANING HIS wife 
* * 


IF SHE was 
GOING TO Church 
* * 


AND I thought 
THAT WAS FUNNY 
* * 


IF THAT’S the 
RIGHT WORD 
* * 


STRANGE IS better, 
MAYBE, 
* 


* 


OR TRAGIC 
* * 
OR UNFORTUNATE or 
DISGRACEFUL 
* * 


I COULDN’T see why 

IT SHOULD be a 

MATTER FOR debate 
* * 


BECAUSE SHE was 
IN GOOD HEALTH 
* * 


AND THEY WERE 
MEMBERS OF the 
CHURCH 
* * 
YOUR CHILDREN don’t 
ASK IF they are 
GOING TO school 
TODAY 


* * 


THEY KNOW they are 
* * 

IF THEY AREN’T SICK 
* * 


OR CAN’T make 
YOU THINK they are 
* we: 


I WAS WONDERING 
WHY GOING to Church 
* * 


ISN’T TAKEN for 
GRANTED 
* * 
AND HOW MANY 
FIRES WOULD get 
PUL OUT 
* * 
IF ONLY the 
CHIEF GOT there 
* * 


AND THE volunteers 
CAME WHEN they 
FELT LIKE IT 
Reprinted from a Church bulletin; au- 
thor unknown. 
' Walter Irving Clarke, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSSESSIONS 


The “Messenger” was pleased to see in 
the Catawba College “Pioneer,” under the 
head of “Fran’s Filosofy,” what we agree 
to be about as good a stewardship essay 
as you are likely to find. We understand 
the writer was Miss Frances Bowlby, of 
Easton, Pa., and it is a privilege to re- 
print it here: 

FRAN’S FILOSOFY 


The fact that most people always want 
to possess so much has been an ever liv- 
ing source of great wonder to me. Quanti- 
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ties of the material things of life are in 
constant demand. What persons have can 
be retained only a certain short length 
of time at the most. It is a fact that in- 
dividuals can hold just a certain amount 
of food, and can wear only so much eloth- 
ing at a single time. We spend our lives 
striving to grasp more than the person at 
our side, to own more tangible objects, to 
put on a bigger and better show. It all 
seems rather senseless to me when I econ- 
sider that all of us—the richest and the 
poorest—the brilliant and the stupid, the 
beautiful and the ugly,—take leave of 
this world on the same footing, as far 
as the ownership of material accumula- 
tions is concerned. 

To be the possessor of a healthy mind 
and a healthy body is a positive assur- 
ance of happiness. What more should a 
being want than the knowledge that his 
genuine ideas have helped others to see 
the light of a beautiful life. The greatest 
possession in this world is a sympathetic 
and understanding heart that eases and 
removes burdens from the minds and 
souls of the unfortunate. There is a hun- 
dred-fold interest on everything given 
which is used as more and more love and 
good feeling is passed on. 

The appreciation of a real friend is a 
precious possession and one that persons 
very seldom realize. It is a joy to see 
and know two people whose minds and 
actions are harmonious and aware of the 
value of each. Wealthy minds promote 
the greatest happiness, because they have 
so much to give to others. Those who 
are keen observers and enthusiastic livers 
are the true miners of golden joy, for as 
they portion out their grains to others, 
they pan fresh earth for more abundant 
happiness for themselves and the receiv- 
ers. 


The happiest man I know is one who 
has practically no material wealth at all. 
He is a brilliant person and enjoys life 
to the utmost. His earnings are small and 
very irregular, but he uses them in what 
he thinks is the most profitable way. Many 
children and needy folks have been made 
happy and comfortable by his generosity. 
His task in this world is to serve and 
help others by submerging a little of him- 
self into everybody he finds wanting. 

In some respects, we all ought to con- 
sider ourselves the care-takers of this 
great earth. What was pute here for our 
use should be utilized and returned so it 
ean be of some value to other people. 

True possessions—the ones that make 
life worth living—are within our hearts, 
and can multiply only when put to good 
use. 


Prof.: “I distinctly heard 
prompting you.” 

Student: “Sir, that was history repeat- 
ing itself.” 


someone 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


CATCH THEIR INTEREST 
Mary Graham Andrews 


“Keith, we, have had another bad re- 
port from Miss Brown concerning your 
conduct in school,” was the greeting 
this 10-year-old lad received as he en- 
tered the room where his parents were 
sitting. 

“Well, you know I hate to go to 
school,’ was the answer. “Who wouldn’t? 
Anyway, she took my magnet away from 
me, but Tom gave me his after school.” 

“You shouldn’t have been playing with 
it in school time.” 

“But, Mother! it’s tough to have to 
sit all day long with just a book, tablet 
and pencil. The sun shines hard, the 
birds whistle, I can’t seem to wait for 
Saturday to come, so I can skate or put 
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my kite together. If I could only do 
something in school besides reading or 
writing all the time, it wouldn’t be so 
bad. I wish I could make things.” 

“Young man!” said his father, ‘“‘to do 
something many hours during the day 
that you don’t like is just the thing. 
That’s good discipline for life. You'll 
have to learn sooner or later to take life 
as you find it and make the best of it. 
Life’s not a holiday. You had better tell 
Miss Brown you are sorry and buckle 
down to business. The next time I get 
such a report I'll punish you severely.” 

“Tell her I am sorry! But I’m not!” 
exploded Keith indignantly. 

Now Miss Brown was a non-inspired 
teacher; all lessons were “assigned” and 
“heard” faithfully from the appointed 
text-books. Explanations and recitations 
were conducted according to a set form, 
deviations from which were seldom al- 
lowed. Consequently Keith needed some 
outlet. His emotions were warping. 

After this talk he was perplexed and 
unhappy, and finally he ran away, across 
the town, to an older married sister’s 
home. He had made up his mind he 
would not apologize or go back to school. 

While at his sister’s, it grew dark and 
it was agreed by phone that Keith could 
stay all night but must go to Miss Brown 
and apologize the next morning. Now, 
Miss Kruegler, a teacher of the same 
grade that Keith was in, but from an- 
other school, was a guest at the older 
sister’s home that evening. She invited 
Keith to visit her at her school some 
day. 

Next morning Keith was started to 
school. He thought hard, and decided, 
instead, to visit Miss Kruegler. He felt 
sure that his parents would never look 
for him at any school. 

Miss Kruegler welcomed him warmly, 
then phoned his sister, who explained 
the situation. It was agreed that Keith 
should remain, and Miss Kruegler should 
study him and give an opinion on the 
case. 

This was Keith’s report that night: 
“Sis, Miss Kruegler is a brick! Jiminy 
Crickets! she let me play with my mag- 
net. She knows a lot. Here are some 
experiments. I am dying to work them 
right now—all about magnetic force and 
how to make a simple dipping needle. 
Say, Sis, did you know the earth itself 
is a great big magnet?” He paused for 
breath, but, still wide-eyed with interest, 
he continued, “Look here! I have a rip- 
roarin’ good book entitled ‘Magnetic Fun 
and Facts,’ by A. C. Gilbert and H. D. 
Stone.” Then after a moment, “Say, Sis, 
can I stay here with you and get a trans- 
fer over here to Miss Kruegler’s room? 
I'd like school if I had her for a teacher.” 

The family discussed the situation 
with Miss Kruegler and the proper school 
autherities and came to the wise conclu- 
sion that they would allow Keith to re- 
main with his sister and change teachers 
for that semester. 

Keith came to life one hundred per 
eent in Miss Kruegler’s class, because 
she tried to fit the information to the 
child and his needs. Here was the artist- 
teacher, training “head, heart and hand.” 
Here the excessive life and animal spirits 
of the natural boy were engaged happily 
in worth-while activity. 


“T hope that the time will soon come 
in our State when every child of kinder- 
garten age may have the opportunity of 
coming under the wholesome and salu- 
tary influences of the kindergarten.”’—A. 
Linscheid, President, East Central State 
Teachers’ College, Ada, Oklahoma. 

To insure kindergarten privileges for 
every child of kindergarten age is a pay- 
ing project for any community. Of course 
only properly trained kindergarten teach- 
ers should be engaged. The National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West Forti- 
eth St., New York City, will gladly give 
adviee and furnish free publicity ma- 
terial. 
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DORAN’S MINISTERS MANUAL 


A Study and Pulpit Guide for the Calendar Year 1934 


This is the eighth annual publication of Doran’s Minister's Manual. 


It contains, in 


addition to the usual sermon outlines, illustrations, prayers, quotable poems, talks, sug- 


gested texts, etc., an entirely new section entitled the “Junior Pulpit. 
material for children’s sermons, a new feature which you will welcome. 


Here is fresh 
$2.00 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


“Ts this the weather bureau?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How about a shower tonight?” 

“Tt’s all right with me; if you need it, 
take it.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 WORDS OUT 
OF 20, No. 22 (Christmas Gifts) 


1. Neckties 6. Ribbons 
2. Handkerchiefs 7. Parasols 
3. Stockings 8. Wrist-watch 
4. Hand-bag 9. Lamp-shade 
5. ‘Candies 10. Slippers 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 39 


1. Curtail a name for the leader of vocal 

music and get a division of a long 

poem; curtail it and get an expression 
of inability. Curtail and get the direct 
opposite meaning. 

Curtail violent passion and get a torn 

fragment. Curtail and hear the college 

boy’s yell. 

3. Curtail the name of a fire-worshiper 
and give the parts of speech in a sen- 
tenee. Curtail twice and get the nomi- 
nal value of your stock. Curtail once 
more and get a parent’s name. 

4. Curtail the ancient name of Jerusalem 
and get a public auction. Curtail and 
get the Latin for salt. Curtail once 
more and find the initials of a conti- 
nent. 

5. Curtail twiee one who watches his 
flocks and get the name by which the 
flock is known. Curtail and get a per- 
sonal pronoun. Once more and you 
have another personal pronoun. 

6. Curtail the drops that fall from the 
eyes and get to rip apart. Curtail and 
find an oriental herb. —A. M. S. 


bo 


Boss: “Rufus, did you go to your lodge 
meeting last night?” 
Rufus: “Nossuh. 
pone it.” 

Boss: “How is that?” 

Rufus: “De Grand All-Powerful Invin- 
cible Most Supreme Unconquerable Poten- 
tate dun got beat up by his wife.” 


We dun have to pos’ 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Alfred Grether 
Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF JAN. 1-7 


Memory Verse: “Thou shalt eall his 
name Jesus: for it is he that shall save 
his people from their sins.” Matt. 1:21. 

Memory Hymn: “Dear Father, to Thy 
Mercy Seat.” 312 in Hymnal of Reformed 


Church. 
Monday—The Word Made Flesh 
John 1:1-14 
We remember moments before dawn, 


when the appearance of light on the hori- 
zon was puzzling or even alarming. But 
as the gleams grew brighter, we realized 
that they foretold the rising of the sun, 
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which shortly thereafter flooded the earth 
with light and ushered in the day. The 
appearances of God recorded in the Old 
Testament were foregleams of the coming 
of Christ into the flesh. Through His in- 
carnation their meaning as well as the 
many other prophecies of His coming, are 
made clear. When John says, “We beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
he voices the joyous experience of all true 
believers who find in Him the promised 
Savior and the Day-spring of their souls. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, dear Savior, 
for Thy coming into the flesh to reveal 
God’s love and to redeem us from sin and 
death. Abide in our hearts and banish all 
darkness from our lives. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Virgin Mother 
Matt. 1:18-25 

That Christ was born of a virgin by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost is here clearly 
stated—so clearly that one wonders how 
the manner of His birth could ever have 
become the subject of so much controversy. 
For obvious reasons Matthew mentions lit- 
tle more than the fact itself and makes no 
attempt at explaining the holy mystery. 
It was not given to him nor to any other 
human being to explain it. The virgin 
mother herself was not able to do it. But 
by meekly believing God’s Word she and 
Joseph set the World an example of how 
to lay hold on the benefits of Christ’s re- 
demption. 

Prayer: Father in heaven, we thank Thee 
for the gift of Christ, Thy Son, and for the 
unspeakable blessings which Thou bestow- 
est on all who believe in Him. Bring all 
men to know and serve Him. Amen. 


Wednesday—Jesus Born in Bethlehem 
Matt. 2:1-12 

That Jesus was born in Bethlehem is 
worthy of note, for it was to David’s city 
that prophets pointed as the place of Mes- 
siah’s birth. He could be born nowhere 
else. Here He, the only begotten Son of 
God, entered our sphere and took upon 
Him our own flesh and blood and became 
for ever identified with our race as “Son 
of Man” of David’s lineage. From Beth- 
lehem, the “House of Bread,’ came (and 
still comes) the bread of life for hungry 
and famishing souls. The fact that His 
coming was in every detail according to 
the Seriptures is in itself bread for all 
who hunger for truth. 
Prayer: 

“QO holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray: 

Cast out our sin and enter in; 

Be born in us today.” Amen, 


Thursday—The Flight Into Egypt 
Matt. 2:13-18 

The flight into Egypt was aceording to 
God’s will, not only that the child Jesus 
might eseape from wicked Herod but also 
for the fulfillment of Hosea’s prophecy, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
Just as it before His birth had seemed un- 
likely that Christ should be born in Beth- 
lehem so when He was born it seemed 
improbable that He should be ealled out 
of Egypt. Yet in both instances what God 
had promised ages before was literally 
fulfilled. Jesus was called out of Egypt 
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when God in a dream instructed Joseph to 
return with Mary and the child to the land 
of Israel. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for the 
many assurances brought to us in Thy 
Word and also in our daily experiences 
that Thou keepest the promises made to 
Thy children. Help us to keep our cove- 
nant with Thee. Amen. 


Friday—Jesus at Nazareth 
Matt. 2:19-23 

In Christ’s coming to Nazareth and grow- 
ing up there we see how divine Providence 
laid the ground for the fulfillment of the 
prophecy that He should be called a Naz- 
arene. How often, because He resided here, 
was He spoken of as “Jesus of Nazareth”! 
Even the inscription which Pilate nailed 
to His cross confirmed what the prophets 
had foretold concerning His being mark- 
ed as an inhabitant of that village. To 
Nathaniel’s inquiry, “Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?’’, Christ’s reply was, 
“Come and see!” That is still the way to 
conquer all doubt concerning His Messiah- 
ship and His power to save. 

Prayer: Dear Father, we thank Thee for 
the assurance and joy that come to us, 
when we follow the history of Jesus step 
by step and see how all Scripture is ful- 
filled in Him. Bless us for His sake. Amen. 


Saturday—Jesus in the Temple 
Luke 2:41-52 
The early legends of Christianity relate 
that wherever Jesus moved and slept a 
cloud of light shone round about Him. In 
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one sense this was true. While He was 
not encircled by a visible halo, yet the 
beauty of His love and sinlessness, His wis- 
dom and perfect holiness ever shone forth 
from Him. It is this which makes His 
appearance in the temple as a lad of twelve 
so attractive. Irenaeus said that “He sane- 
tified childhood by passing through it.” 
We can think of nothing more lovely than 
sanctified childhood. : 
Prayer: : 
“Plant Thyself in me; I will learn of Thee 

To be holy, meek and tender, 

Wrath and pride and self surrender; 

Nothing shouldst Thou see But Thyself 

in me.” Amen. 


Sunday—tThe Promised Child 
Isaiah 9:2-2 

Great and often surprising possibilities 
are wrapped up in a little child. Yet not 
without limitation. Even for the greatest 
men there is a height beyond which they 
could not mount. But it is different with 
the Promised Child. Though He stooped 
very low in taking upon Him our human 
nature, yet because He is the Son of God 
there is no limit to the growth of His 
power and influence in the universe. In 
His reign as Messiah He shall go on and 
on till all things are made subject to Him. 
Does He reign over us now by His Word 
and Holy Spirit? 
Prayer: 

“Yea, Amen! let all adore Thee, 

High on Thine eternal throne: 

Savior, take the power and glory; 

Claim the kingdom for Thine own.” 

Amen. 
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Teacher: “If there were four flies on the 
table, and I killed one, how many would 
be left?” 

Bright Pupil: “One—the dead one.” 


birthday Greetings 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 

Christmas was a joyous day, wasn’t it? 
How glad I am that you celebrated it in 
a “Jesus’ Birthday” way, for so many folks 
think of Christmas as a “getting” time. 
You helped to pack and deliver Christmas 
baskets, and how good it made you feel 
“inside ’n’ out” to know that you brought 
folks who needed it. You re- 


cheer to 
membered our Winnebagoes, our mission- 
aries in Canada and the far-west; you 
helped to build the Morioka Japan Christ- 
mas Pagoda. Some of you sang Carols to 
shut-ins; and there were some, who like 
the boys and girls of Bethlehem, here, 
helped to build the Christmas-tide Putz. 
Some of you decorated a “July Tree” last 
summer so that children in Japan and 
China might receive their gifts in plenty 
of time for Christmas. And of course you 
received gifts too—not guns, and battle 
tanks; not bows and arrows that make you 
think every Indian killed people; but toys 
that make you laugh, gifts that make you 
think and plan, and of course there were 
books! So here’s “Jesus’ Birthday” greet- 
ings to all my boys and girls who, like 
the Wise Men and the Shepherds, gave 
gifts in His Name, and found great joy 
in the giving. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


TWO MORE CHAPTERS: St. Paul’s 
Church, Sharon, Pa., Dr. Wm. M. Diefen- 
derfer, pastor (30 members), and Grace 
Church, Akron, Ohio, Dr. O. W. Haulman, 
pastor (60 members). Westward ho! 
Welcome to our new associates, with the 
joyous prospect of additional strength in 
lay leadership in these two important min- 
ing and industrial centers. 


A real old-fashioned “fish fry” with all 
its trimmings of folklore and accredited 
stories featured the October meeting of 
the chapter of St. Paul’s Church, Fleet- 
wood, Pa. The happy occasion was top- 
ped off with a fine address by the Hon. 
Gabriel Moyer, of Lebanon, Pa. Congratu- 
lations to Pastor Long and his laymen, 
who are happy and active in their League 
fellowship. 


The studies of our League chapters for 
December on the topic: Progress in World 
Peace, proved as interesting as they are 
timely. Dr. Wm. F. Kosman of Salem 
Church, Allentown, Pa., furnished the 
splendid material for this study. 

Why not a MEMBERSHIP DRIVE in 
EVERY chapter for JANUARY? Every 
chapter might easily DOUBLE UP on its 
membership and thus strengthen our forces. 
Appoint a Committee to go after the non- 
member laymen. Send to the office for 
membership cards, furnished free. 

Three great meetings of laymen, two of 
these with almost an equal number of lay- 
men from the Evangelical Church. These 
were held during the last week at Akron, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Your Secretary addressed these meetings 
and was pleased to note the growing en- 
thusiasm for our work and the fine quality 
of laymen, who, when trained and given 
opportunity, will do great things for their 
local Church and for the denomination. 


It would be fine proof of a wider fellow- 
ship if chapters would send a word of 
greeting to the new chapters forming 
throughout the Church. 

May we expect a contribution during 
December from those chapters who have 
not yet sent in any for 1933? It would 
please our Treasurer Truxal and help the 
cause. 


FALL MEETING OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHMEN’S LEAGUE OF 
VIRGINIA CLASSIS 


The annual fall meeting of the Re- 
formed Churchmen’s League of Virginia 
Classis was held in Centerville High 
School, near Bridgewater, Va., Thursday, 
Oct. 26, at 7.30 P. M. All united in the 
singing of “America” as the opening 
hymn, with the invocation by Rev. J. 
Silor Garrison, after which a fine banquet 
was served by the ladies of St. Michael’s 
congregation. The president introduced 
Mr. B. H. Arey, president of St. Michael’s 
local chapter, who in a few well chosen 
words extended a hearty welcome to all 
on behalf of his chapter and congregation. 

The roll call showed that all the charges 
except one (Shepherdstown) in the Classis 
were represented. Harrisville and Har- 
risonburg charges tied for first honors for 
attendance, with 18 present from each. 
Officers elected for 1934 were: C. S. Hart- 
man, Winchester, Va., President; W. M. 
Menefee, Harrisonburg, Va., Vice-Presi- 
dent; G. Robert Irvin, Edinburg, Va., 
Secretary-Treasurer. The President was 
elected to serve his fifth consecutive year. 

Reports from the 7 local chapters indi- 
cated increased interest and activity by 
their men and also great benefits from the 
monthly programs. The outstanding event 
of the year was a joint outdoor meeting 
in August by chapters from Edinburg, 
Harrisonburg, Middlebrook, and St. Mich- 
ael’s. In his annual report President 
Hartman told of the fine progress that had 
been made during the year, how this pro- 
gram of information, inspiration, and op- 
portunity had opened a new world to many 
of the men, and indications were that sev- 
eral new chapters would be added soon. 


In the principal address of the evening, 
Dr. John M. G. Darms, General Secretary 


. justice. 


of the League, put across in a graceful 
and humorous manner a challenge for eo- 
operative service that will long be re- 
membered. Music by a local orchestra 
enlivened the banquet, while the program 
was interspersed with violin solo, Negro 
spirituals, and group singing under the 
leadership of Prof. Nelson T. Huffman, of 
Bridgewater College. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. C. E. Robb. 


G. Robert Irvin, Secretary 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


In a recent report of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, we stated that last year, 
1932, we gave to 89 ministers the sum of 
$27,625. That was an average of $310 or 
84 cents per day to each minister’s family. 
To 180 ministers’ widows we gave $37,066. 
That was an average of $205 to each 
widow, or 59 cents a day. 

Some people will say that people have 
worked in sweat shops for very much less. 
But the Church of Jesus Christ is not sup- 
posed to be in the sweat shop business. 
These ministers and their widows gave 
their lives to the work of the Chureh and 
it is the duty of the Church to care for 
them in their old age. The minister’s sal- 
ary was small. He had to be continually 
helping the poor and supporting every good 
work in the community in which he lived 
and could not lay up anything for old age. 

The Church does not ask for luxury for 
its aged ministers, but it has a right to 
expect justice and 84 cents per day for an 
aged minister’s family and 59 cents per 
day for a minister’s widow is not only 
very far short of luxury, but also short of 
It is not a fair return for their 
life-long service to the Church. We are 
asking people of means to remember the 
Board of Ministerial Relief in their wills. 
Just put into your will a certain amount 
to the Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 
Office 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the aged ministers and widows of our 
Church. Or take an Annuity Bond for $100 
or $1.000, just whatever you can invest, 
knowing that you will have the ineome 
during your lifetime or the lifetime of a 
friend, after which the income will go to 
our aged ministers. The Board will be 
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glad to tell you all about these bonds. They 
are better than Liberty Bonds, because 
they are just as safe, pay a higher rate of 
interest and do not fluctuate in value. 
They are not for sale. You will always 
receive the same rate of interest. 

When we come to care for our aged 
ministers how many can say, “We do our 
part.” Let us make the coming year a 
brighter and better one. We will tell the 
minister’s widow with her little children, 
with rent to pay and clothing and food to 
buy, that we will give her more than 59 
cents per day. We will tell the aged min- 
ister, so feeble and frail, and his wife at 
his side, now going blind, that we will 
give them more than 84 cents per day. 
We will do this if we pay the Apportion- 
ment—and if you people of means will not 
forget the cause of Ministerial Relief. 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


CARLISLE CLASSIS FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of Carlisle Classis was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., the Rev. Charles W. Levan, D.D., 
pastor, on Thursday, Oct. 26, beginning at 
9.30 in the morning. The sermon was 
preached by the President, the Rev. Wal- 
ter D. Mehrling, after which the Holy 
Communion was administered by the of- 
ficers of Classis. It was an ideal day, and 


Mrs. 


The first pledge of Confederate soldiers 
to any President since Jefferson Davis was 
presented to President Roosevelt at the 
White House Dec. 19 by Adjt. Gen. Harry 
Rene Lee of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, and General Rice A. Pierce, com- 
mander of the Tennessee Division. The 
document was prepared at the Atlanta 
meeting in September and has been em- 
bossed in colors. It represents the senti- 
ments of 10,000 survivors of the Southern 
army. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the late Count 
Leo Tolstoy, died in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 12. He was the second son of the 
famous Russian author and after the 
World War had established a home near 
Waterbury, Conn., and continued with his 
lecturing and his writing, expressing him- 
self in opposition to the Bolshevist regime 
and continuing to expound the life and 
philosophy of his father. 

Dr. Walter Albert Jessup, president of 
the State University of Iowa, has been 
named to the presidency of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, which was founded in 1905 to give 
aid to college teachers and to study edu- 
cational problems. Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett, 
president emeritus of the foundation, has 
been acting president since the death in 
Sept. of Dr. Henry Suzzallo. 

James A. Reed of Missouri and former 
Senator from that State, was married to 
Mrs. Nell Q. Donnelly, for whom he di- 
rected the search as her attorney at the 
time of her sensational kidnaping in 1931. 
She is 42 and a wealthy garment manufac- 
turer. Mr. Reed is 72. His first wife died 
in 1932. 

The Austrian Government has taken ad- 
vantage of its debt pact with the United 
States to postpone a payment of $460,093 
due Jan. 1 until Jan. 1, 1944, Acting Secre- 
tary Morgenthau announced Dee. 13. 

According to a statement Dec. 13 the 
administration will ask Congress for ap- 
propriations of at least $5,375,000,000 at 
the coming session of Congress and the 
ultimate figure may be $6,000,000,000. 

Reorganization of the fighting forces of 
the marine corps so as to put them direct- 
ly under the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, has been announced at the Navy 
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the sessions were enjoyable. The matters 
pertaining to the four Boards were thor- 
oughly considered, each Board having 
been represented on the floor. 

The Treasurer’s report was not so en- 
couraging, only about 50% of the Appor- 
tionment being paid to date, but the hope 
is that by the end of the Church year 
there will be a more commendable record. 

The “New Plan for Financing the 
Fun” of the Ministerial Sustentation, as 
proposed, was not adopted, but a commit- 
tee to study it and report at the spring 
meeting was appointed. 


Progress can be reported concerning the 
negotiations with the Carlisle Presbytery 
in regard to a federation of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches of New Bloom- 
field. The Committee on Vacancy and 
Supply was authorized to meet with a like 
committee of the Presbytery and make 
whatever arrangements might be consid- 
ered feasible. 


The evening service was devoted to the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
ordination of Dr. Levan to the Gospel 
ministry. Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer deliv- 
ered the principal address, after which a 
reception was given by the congregation, 
at which a number of addresses were 
made. It was a big day for Carlisle 
Classis, and a great event in the life of 
Dr. Levan. —C. R. H. 


Department. 


This new policy unifies the 
marines as an offensive arm of the navy 
at the disposal of the commander-in-chief 
of the fleet. 


Ten children were killed and 30 were 
injured when a freight train crashed into 
a school bus at a grade crossing near 
Crescent City, Fla., Dee. 14. 

Six out of 11 European nations paid the 
United States $8,898,123 Dec. 15 on a to- 
tal December debt instalment of $152,- 
952,637. 

Radiophone communication between Ja- 
pan and the United States will be in oper- 
ation by April, according to Hajime Tsuda, 
president of the International Telephone 
Company in Japan. 

The Rev. Dr. Franklin Foster Fry, 70, 
Secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, died suddenly in New York City 
Dec. 14. 

Helen Keller, the famous blind and deaf 
scholar and writer, is living in seclusion 
in Rosshire, Scotland, acting as tutor and 
nurse to her life-long friend and teacher, 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, who is threat- 
ened with total blindness and is in general 
ill health. She is 67. 

Four million men are at work on civil 
works projects, and the goal fixed by 
President Roosevelt in his announcement 
of the plan to transfer the unemployment 
from relief to payrolls has been achieved, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal administrator, 
stated Dee. 15. 

With the approval of President Roose- 
velt, Chester C. Davis Dec. 15 became 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator, 
succeeding George N. Peek. 

The White House offices will soon have 
a night shift, for the first time in history, 
due to the excessive volume of mail ocea- 
sioned by administration of the New Deal. 

The Pan-American parley adopted a 
treaty Dec. 16 guaranteeing equal nation- 
ality rights and recommended that all 
countries grant equal civil and political 
rights as soon as possible. 

Robert W. Chambers, the popular Amer- 
ican novelist, died Dec. 16 in New York 
City at the age of 68. He was the author 
of 72 books. 

The national Economy League, leader of 
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the fight that ended in the curtailment of 


veterans’ expenditures last spring, made 
public Dec. 17 a petition to President 


Roosevelt and Congress asking for a re 


duction of future “emergency” expendi 
tures under the recovery program. 

Four men were killed and 10 wounded 
Dec. 17 during a demonstration by the 
Cuban Federation of Labor against the 
50 per cent native Cuban labor law, re 
cently enacted. Most of the demonstra- 


tors were Spaniards. 

Amelia Earhart dedicated the aircraft 
section of the Franklin Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Dee. 17. Tribute was paid to the 
Wright brothers as pioneers in the air- 
plane field. Orville Wright was present 
and heard the tribute paid to him and his 
late brother, Wilbur, as “men who aceu- 
rately laid the foundation for the science 
of aeronautics.” 

An increase in employment in the iron 
and steel industry of nearly 100 per cent 
over 1932 was reported Dec. 17 by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

An armistice has been arranged in the 
Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
which has cost the 2 countries more than 
100,000 casualties in the past year and a 
half. 

Protest and surprise at the action of the 
United States delegation at Montevideo in 
abstaining from support of the equal na- 
tionality treaty, approved by other na- 
tions at the Pan-American Conference, 
have been expressed in cable messages to 
Secretary of State Hull at Montevideo. 

Jefferson Caffery, special representative 
of President Roosevelt in Cuba, arrived in 
Havana Dec. 18 by plane. 

Frederick D. Gardner, wartime Governor 
of Missouri and well known in national 
Democratic circles, died at St. Louis 
Dee. 18. 

Ratification by Maine on Dee. 16 of the 
proposed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution governing child labor means that 
more than half the States required for 
adoption have now passed on it. Nineteen 
States have adopted the amendment. 

Autograph material of Colonel Charles: 
A. Lindbergh is more valuable than that 
of any other living person, according to 
Thomas F. Madigan, collector and dealer 
in autographs. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
finished their flight over much of the globe 
Dec. 19, when they alighted in the East 
River, New York City. They covered the 
last lap of their historic journey, the 640- 
mile hop from Charleston, S. C., in just 3 
minutes less than 6 hours. 28,000 miles, 
in round numbers, measures their journey 
which began July 9 from New York. 

President Roosevelt has issued an execu- 
tive order defining and establishing the 
authority of the National Labor Board to 
strengthen its hand in settling labor dis- 
putes. 
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Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor :: 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Last Week We Again Celebrated the 
Birthday of Hope. The degree in which 
you love and possess Christ is measured 
by the way you share Christ. 


St..Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., Rev. 
Howard Obold, pastor, held its T. O. serv- 
ice with an attendance of 300. The offer- 
ing amounted to $75. <A pageant, “The 
Light,” by Mrs. Cunefare of West Susque- 
hanna Classis, was rendered. At the close 
of the service a tribute of respect and love 
was paid to the Rev. A. R. Bartholomew, 
D.D., for his friendship and leadership, by 
observing a few moments of silence. Rev. 
14:13. 
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Selinsgrove Church, Rev. Earl G. Kline, 
pastor, observed its T. O. in an interesting 


rendered by its 3 missionary so- 
Miss Laura Gemberling presided. 
and G. M. G. conducted the 
and presented a pageant 


program 
cieties. 
The W. M. S8. 
devotional parts 


“The Light.” The mission band gave the 
exercise entitled “Coins in Action.” At 
the regular December meeting the W. M. 


S. and G. M. G. enjoyed a splendid tureen 
supper. After supper the text book for the 
year was discussed by 6 members inter- 
spersed with items from the guild pro- 
gram packet by the guild girls. Mrs. 
Kline, president, presided. Two members 
were added to the W. M. 8. Last month 
members of this society visited Beaver 
Springs; next month it hopes to be visited 


by the Mifflinburg W. M. S. friends. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 25th ANNT- 
VERSARY OF FIRST CHURCH, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


The 25th anniversary of First Church, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Rev. A. C. Peeler, 
pastor, was observed with appropriate 


services and large congregations on Oct. 8 
last. This day also marked the 10th anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Peeler. The celebration started with the 
S. S. hour, when several of the charter 
members of the Church extended greetings, 
including J. R. Long, A. W. Linville, R. E. 
Blair; J. S. Wear, the first superintendent 
of the S. S., also spoke, as well as W. R. 
Rominger and Mrs. Daisy Williams, char- 
ter members of the S. S. Mrs. Williams 
presented Mrs. J. S. Wear with a beautiful 
pot of flowers to honor them, as their home 
was used 25 years ago when the Church 
was organized. Rev. Dr. J. C. Leonard, of 
Lexington, preached at the worship hour, 
and special music was presented by the 
choir, assisted by the Waughtown Baptist 
Church choir. A bounteous dinner was served 
in the basement at 1 P. M., with members 
and friends bringing basket lunches. 
Two barbecued pigs also furnished a part 
of the menu. At the afternoon service, 
Rev. W. H. Causey, D.D., presided, and 
addresses were made by Revs. J. E. Pritch- 
ard, president of the Winston-Salem Min- 
isterial Association; T. F. Haney, Presby- 
terian pastor; Walser Allen, Moravi lan pas- 
tor; special music by the Waughtown Bap- 
tist Quartet, the Twin City Quartet, First 
Reformed Double Quartet and the congre- 
gation. At the evening service a revival 
began with Rev. B. A. Culp, evangelist, 
assisting the pastor. The revival was con- 
tinued for two weeks. 

The First Reformed Church began early 
in the 19th century when several families 
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in the Waughtown community were organ- 
the home of J. S. Wear by Rev. 
W. H. Causey, then pastor of the Upper 
Davidson Charge. The first congregation 
was known as Zion’s Church, organized in 
1905. This congregation failed to thrive 
because of the long distance between the 
other Reformed Churches. A new organi- 
zation was effected under the name of 
First Church, in 1908, with the following 
as charter members: J. S. Wear, Andrew 
C. Wear, Geo. A. Wear, L. M. Wear, S. A. 
Wear, James A. Wear, F. E. Wear, Mary 
S. Swaim, A. A. Long, L. P. Long, D. I. 
Long, J. R. Long, E. E. Long and Mary 


ized in 


Long. All but 4 of these members are still 
living and are actively connected with the 


congregation. From its humble beginning 
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this Church has grown into a modern 
Church plant. There are at present about 
250 in the 8. S. and 150 active members 


on the Church roll. The first building on 
the present lot was a temporary chapel of 
rough lumber costing $85; another build- 
ing was dedicated in 1910, and the first 
service in the present building was held 
in January, 1926. 

The present elders of First Chureh are: 


J. S. Wear, E. V. McGee, W. Lemons, 
A. W. Linville and J. R. Long; deacons: 
C. E. Stewart, R. H. Sides, H. D. Sink, Lee 


Freedle and Chester McGee. Serving on 
the anniversary committee were: A. W. 
Linville, chairman, and W. C. Lemons, J. 
R. Long, Mrs. R. H. Sides and Miss 
Esther Brown. 


First Reformed Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
January 7, 1934 


The Incarnation 
Matthew 2:1-12 

Golden Text: Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus; for it is He that shall save His peo- 
ple from their sins. Matthew 1:21. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Magi. 2. 
Murderer. 38. The Mother. 

The lessons for the year 1934 offer a 
feast of good things to teachers and pu- 
pils. They begin with a course on The 
Gospel of the Kingdom. Then we proceed 
to a study of the Kings and Prophets of 
Israel, and we conclude the year with 
Studies in the Christian Life. 

Matthew is our guide during the first 
half year of the course. His story of the 
life of Jesus comes first in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is not the oldest record. Mark 
preceded him. He was the companion of 
Peter in his missionary labors, and he re- 
corded the reminiscenses of this intimate 
friend of the Lord, making them, thus, the 
priceless heritage of the Christian Church. 
Of Matthew we know very little, except 
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that he was a tax collector before his con- 
version (9:9). 

His account of the Master’s life has cer- 
tain characteristics that differentiate this 
Gospel from all the others. He wrote, 
mainly, for the Jews, and his aim was to 
convince them that Jesus was truly their 


Messiah, whose coming the prophets had 
foretold. To support his argument for the 
Messianic claim of the Lord, he quotes 


the Old Testament twenty-nine times, more 
frequently than any other evangelist. And 
he never permits us to lose sight of the 
fact, that Jesus came “to fulfil the law and 
the prophets.” 

Thus Matthew is the most Jewish of 
all our Gospels. None other is so minutely 
familiar with the history and customs of 
the Jews, or so thoroughly acquainted with 
the teaching of the Old Testament. One 
interesting characteristic of his narrative 
of the life of Jesus is his peculiar method 
of grouping together materials that are 
related, as, for example, the parables re- 
corded in chapter thirteen. That may have 
been the result of his training as a tax- 
gatherer, where he gathered and tabulated 
statistics. But it makes it very difficult to 
derive accurate chronological data from 
his account. 

But it is to Matthew and Luke we owe 
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the story of the nativity of our Lord, with 
its halo of wonder and beauty. Even so 
our knowledge of Jesus’ life is far too 
fragmentary to satisfy the heart’s desire. 
A veil, that no hand can ever lift, shrouds 
im mystery so much we would fain know. 
Yet how much poorer still we should be if 
we lacked these immortal stories of our 
Lord’s birth and infancy, that never cease 
to stir our hearts with their deep meaning. 

Several of these infancy stories consti- 
tute our first lesson in the new year. They 
relate certain episodes that transpired im- 
mediately after the birth of Jesus. First, 
we have the fascinating account of the 
visit of the Magi, who brought their 
treasures to the Babe in the Manger (2: 
1-12). Then comes the story of the flight 
into Egypt, and of the massacre of the 
infants of Bethlehem (2:13-23). And al- 
ways, in the background of the picture, we 
see Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

I. The Magi. The visit of the Magi is 
wrapped in beguiling mystery. Matthew 
tells us that they were Gentiles from the 
East, and with that scant information our 
knowledge of them ends. Unheralded they 
emerged from the Orient, the region of 
romantie mystery. Silently they vanished 
from sight, when their quest had been 
achieved. 

But the imagination of poets and ar- 
tists has followed them into the desert. It 
has invested their dim figures with the 
charming fabric of legend and romance. 
Their number, rank, and names are fixed. 
The venerable Bede informs us that they 
were three kings of Arabia, named Mel- 
chior, Caspar, and Balthasar. Their skulls 
are still venerated by devout Catholics, as 
sacred relics. Gifted pens have charming- 
ly interwoven fact and fancy in “Ben 
Hur,” and “The Story of the Other Wise 
Man.” 

We shall never know the precise and 
prosaic facts of this beautiful episode. 
From Matthew’s account, we’ may infer 
that these Magi were astrologers, who 
were familiar with the messianic expecta- 
tions of the Jews. They saw a celestial 
signal of the promised Messiah’s birth, in 
the appearance of some brilliant constella- 
tion. 

But it is not the star, whatever it may 
have been, that makes the story signifi- 
cant for us. Rather, it is the message it 
flashed into the hearts of these Magi. 
Many others, doubtless, saw the same star, 
but they beheld it with dull eyes. Only 
for the Magi it was charged with a divine 
significance. 

Thus we may well number these mys- 
terious strangers with the saints of all the 
ages. They were devout spirits, in a dark 
age. They cherished the faith, nursed by 
the Jews, that, ere long, a divine deliverer 
would arise and usher in an era of justice, 
peace, and love. They were astrologers, 
we are told, who believed in celestial 
omens. But they were more than that. 
They were men whose heart hungered after 
God. And that heart-hunger was met and 
appeased at Bethlehem. 

So it has been through all the subse- 
quent ages. The astrological superstiti- 
tion of these Magi has long since been 
superseded by a truer knowledge than 
theirs. But nothing has taken the place 
of the lowly inn whither they were led. 
Their coming to Bethlehem is but a sym- 
bol of what has taken place on a grand 
scale in the centuries that followed. The 
gifts of these wise men were but a fore- 
gleam of the fabulous wealth that men of 
genius have laid at the feet of Jesus. 
Scholars and artists have given Him of 
their best. Poets, musicians, and painters 
have lavished their talents upon Him. The 
desert-trail of these unknown Magi has 
been worn deep and wide by the traffic 
of millions, from all the ends of the earth, 
who have gone to Bethlehem ta worship 
the newborn King. 

But this King was “a young child.” The 
Magi laid their rich gifts at the feet of a 
little Babe, that held neither scepter nor 
crown. Helpless and powerless, it seemed 


to be, cradled in poverty. Slowly and halt- 
ingly, men have followed their shining ex- 
ample. But as this Christ-child extends 
His rule over the hearts of men, they will 
see the promise and the power of little 
children, They will give them the cen- 
tral place in their interest and attention. 

The world into which Jesus was born 
was hard and bitter for children. Mainly 
by His Spirit and through His gospel, a 
great transformation has been wrought in 
our appreciation of children, and in our 
devotion to their welfare. The world’s 
“wise men” are beginning, at least, to lay 
their richest treasures of home and school 
and Church at the feet of little children. 

II. The Murderer. When the Magi came 
to Jerusalem, they found Herod. And their 
strange quest troubled this cruel and crafty 
ruler. With unfeigned terror he learned 
that they had come to seek and worship a 
newborn king of the Jews. He consulted 
the chief priests and scribes about the 
matter, and their ready answer increased 
his alarm. But, hiding his fear and fury, 
Herod sent the Magi to Bethlehem. He 
feigned a cordial interest in their pilgrim- 
age, but in his evil heart he purposed to 
slay this newborn claimant to his usurped 
throne, as he had already slain his wife 
and his sons. 

But God thwarted his crafty cunning. 
The wise men did not return to Jerusalem. 
“They departed into their own country an- 
other way.” And to escape Herod’s fury, 
born of his fear of a rival, Mary and 
Joseph fled with the Child, by way of 
Egypt, and thus reached the safe shelter 
of Nazareth. 

Then the baffled tyrant slew “all the 
male children of Bethlehem, and in all the 
borders thereof, from two years old and 
under.” We cannot tell how many of these 
innocents perished in this massacre. But 
it has been estimated that their number 
did not exceed twenty. 

What a striking contrast there is be- 
tween the Magi, who came from afar, and 
this royal murderer, who lived within a few 
miles of Bethlehem. His throne stood in 
the religious capital of the world, and yet 
strangers must apprise him of the birth of 
the Christ. And the glad news troubled 
and vexed him. Gladly he would have 
slain the Child, for he had no inner vision 
of His glory. His infamous life had blind- 
ed and hardened him. He could not see 
the heavenly glory of that lowly Babe. 
What welcome can there be for the King 
of Love in the heart of a tyrant? What 
room for Jesus, in a palace full of cruelty 
and lust? 

So men from afar are today finding 
Jesus. From distant lands they are has- 
tening to Bethlehem. Nations are coming 
to His light, and kings to the brightness 
of His rising. But in the very heart of 
Christendom many do not see the splen- 
dor of the star that points to Bethlehem, 
nor follow its guiding. 

Some, like Herod, hate the divine Child 
that comes as a claimant to the throne 
usurped by greed and lust. They tremble 
in their palaces, and conspire in vain 
against the extending rule of Christ. 
Others are so absorbed in the harvests of 
earth that they have no interest in the 
signs of heaven. They find no time to go 
to Bethlehem. 

And the spirit of Herod is still taking 
its heavy toll of children. In some non- 
Christian lands child-murder is practiced. 
In Christian countries that is unlawful. 
But in more subtle ways, under the full 
protection of the law, it is still possible 
in Christian lands to sacrifice children to 
the demons of greed and lust. Blinded by 
selfishness, many are still denying chil- 
dren their birthright of love and eare, of 
protection and education. We may well 
rejoice that, under the N. R. A., child- 
labor, at least, has become illegal. 

III. The Mother. In the background of 
these episodes of the infancy of Jesus 
stands Mary, His mother. Her wondering 
heart rejoiced when the Magi poured their 
treasures at the feet of her Child. And 
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her feet were swift upon the road that led 
to safety, and a hard road it was, when 
Herod sought to take His life. 

How great is the debt the world owes 
to Mary, the mother of Jesus, who taught 
and trained Him. How great is the debt 
we all owe to our Christian mothers, 
Greater far than the gleaming gold of the 
Magi was Mary’s costly gift of love to her 
Child. And infinitely more costly and im- 
portant, than all the services to children, 
of Church and State, are the daily sacri- 
fices of their mothers. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Jan. 7: Have We the Best Foundations for 
Life? Matt. 7:24-29 

The beginning of the New Year is a 
suitable time to be thinking about foun- 
dations. Architects may differ with re- 
gard to the superstructure, about the style 
and purpose, about the ornamentation and 
the furnishing of the building, but they 
are all agreed concerning the importance 
of the foundation. If the foundation is 
faulty the whole building is endangered. 
The foundation is the least ornamental or 
symmetrical part of the building. It is 
usually composed of rough material. It is 
out of sight and does not make its appeal 
to the eye. It does not advertise or an- 
nounce itself. The rest of the building 
stands there, lifting itself into the skies, 
and seeming to say—‘Here I am, look at 
me, admire me, dwell in me.” But the 
foundation is more modest, it is buried 
under the ground; it does not eall atten- 
tion to itself. And yet no part of the 
building is more important or necessary 
than the foundation. It is that which sup- 
ports the rest of the building. And the 
taller and larger the building, the deeper, 
the more substantial the foundation must 
be. The height and depth must correspond 
in a well constructed edifice. Now, every- 
thing in life must rest upon something. It 
cannot be simply hung into the air. It 
must have foundations. If the founda- 
tions give way the whole structure will 
collapse. I shall indicate three founda- 
tions in life. 

1. Physical. How important it is to 
lay good and strong foundations for one’s 
physical life! These are usually laid in 
early life. The reason some folks break 
at forty or go to pieces at fifty is because 
their physical foundations are at fault. 
We must lay in a rich supply of good, 
sound health in the tender years of life. 
There are those who think they can abuse 
their bodies and that they will outgrow 
the faults of youth, but they are very much 
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mistaken. For these errors of youth will 
sooner or later reassert themselves and the 
whole physical structure falls to pieces. 
Physical foundations are laid by proper 
food, enough sleep and exercise, by keep- 
ing proper hours, by non-indulgence in 
practices that sap one’s vitality or that 
leaves a deposit of poison in the system. 
Laying physical foundations goes on so 
quietly, so unobtrusively, that we are 
scarcely aware of what is going on. It is 
only in later years that we come to appre- 
ciate the great reserve of physical strength 
that was laid up in early life. 

2. Intellectual. We must lay founda- 
tions for the mind as well as for the body. 
Laying mental foundations is often a very 
slow and tedious process. Folks often do 
not have the patience to go through this 
stage of their education. There is many 
a boy or girl who chafes at what may be 
called preliminary or preparatory studies. 
“What’s the use,” they say “of all this 
elementary work?” Why not rush imme- 
diately into something practical, something 
that can be used? The chief criticism of 
our modern educational system is its lack 
of thoroughness in laying broad and lib- 
eral foundations. The reason the average 
boy or girl in school is unable to grasp or 
master the studies in any branch is because 
he or she has not mastered the elements, 
the first steps, the fundamental principles 
of that particular subject. In other words, 
the proper foundations are wanting. It 
would be far better to spend more time 
and effort on the first principles of any 
subject than to be covering a lot of ground 
of something which is not properly under- 
stood. 

The laying of mental foundations is 
absolutely necessary for the securing of a 
good education. It is for lack of this 
that so many people reach the deadline at 
forty. You have frequently observed that 
some folks seem to go beyond a certain 
limit in their mental attainments. They 
go to seed, they stop at a certain point. 
The reason for it is that their foundations 
were too shallow, too weak to give them 
push and momentum even down to old age. 

Intellectual foundations are laid by 
hard and honest toil, by patient persever- 
ance, by constant mental training. There 
is no royal road to learning. It must be 
traveled by a long and wearisome way. 
Much work must be done in solitude, un- 
seen by human eyes, unrecognized by 
others. Consequently a boy or girl who 
squanders the hours that ought to be given 
over to study is simply missing the oppor- 
tunity to lay mental foundations upon 
which to build a strong superstructure of 
intellectual power. 

3. Spiritual. The moral and spiritual 
side of life also rests upon proper founda- 
tions. “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, even Jesus Christ.” 
How Jesus emphasized this matter of 
foundations! He calls the man “foolish” 
who built his house upon the sand, and the 
other man “wise” who built his upon a 
rock. The difference between the wise 
and the foolish man is simply a matter 
of foundations. The Catholic says, “Give 
me a child until he is seven and you can 
have him afterwards.” The fact is that 
in that early period certain great princi- 


ples and ideals have been inculcated, cer- | 


tain deep foundations have been laid 
which will ultimately come to the surface. 
One reason why some folks are not inter- 
ested in religion or in the Church is be- 
cause they have no religious foundations, 
there has been no subsoil of spiritual val- 
ues laid in the depths of their subconscious 
lives, and therefore they have nothing upon 
which to erect a beautiful and substantial 
superstructure of character. That is the 
reason why so many people go wrong at 
some time or other in their lives. That is 
the reason they cannot stand up in times 
of temptation. Jesus spoke of this same 
principle in the parable of the different 
soils. It was only in good and deep soil 
that fruit to perfection was brought forth. 


Spiritual foundations are laid by regu- 
lar prayer, by Bible study, by devotion, by 
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communion with God. They are laid in 
Christian homes, in the Sunday School, in 
the ‘Church and in daily Christian conduct. 
The work is done so silently, so imper- 
ceptibly, that one is scarcely conscious at 
the time of what is happening, but in the 
quiet places of one’s soul a deposit is made 
upon which a beautiful Christian character 
may be built. 

The best foundations of life are not 
wood and hay and stubble. These have no 
lasting qualities. Nor are the best foun- 
dations the things that the world offers. 
Many people base their lives upon pleas- 
ure, upon profit, upon popularity. But these 
are not substantial enough upon which to 
build a lasting and permanent structure. 
They pass with passing years. The foun- 
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dations that abide are character, and right- 
eousness, and truth. The Psalmist com- 
pared righteousness to the mountains that 
cannot be moved. Truth is eternal. It 
never gives way. It is imperishable. Each 
one of us should ask ourselves, “Have we 
the best foundations for life?” Have we 
proper physical, intellectual and spiritual 
foundations for our lives? 
“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent 
Word!” 
My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness, 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 
On Christ the solid Rock I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


ae 


BOOK REVIEWS 


And the Life Everlasting, by John Baillie, 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. Secribner’s Sons, 1933. $3. 
The author tells us that the purpose of 

this course of lectures, which he delivered 
under the terms of the Ayer Foundation 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in the year 1932, is to correct a “large 
part of current discussion of the problem 
of eternal life,” and to “lead the reader’s 
thought toward sounder ways.” 

About a year ago in conversation I 
said to the author that I had little interest 
in books on immortality, since I thought 
it was impossible to prove personal exist- 
ence after death, and that all that can be 
said had been said on the subject. He 
clearly, though silently, dissented from my 
statement and was doubtless then prepar- 
ing the chapters on this book. Now that 
I have read it not only once but twice with 
extraordinary interest and profit, I retract 
what I said. 

It is not possible in a brief review to 
do justice to this fresh treatment of an 
old subject. The author is acquainted with 
the history of belief in immortality from 
primitive times to the present. He has 
made a careful study of thought on this 
subject in the outstanding ancient nations 
—Greece, Rome, Israel, India, Persia. He 
is also familiar with the attitude of in- 
dividuals and groups of our own day. He 
weighs the arguments that are brought 
against immortality by skeptics, cynics, 
scientists, and reputable scholars and ex- 
poses the fallacies that underlie them. He 
does not attempt to prove by logical pro- 
cess the fact of immortality. He appeals 
to the witness of man’s deep hidden na- 
ture which is revealed both in the aspira- 
tions and desires of daily living and in 
the literature of the ages. His argument 
culminates in Him who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. : 

The difference is clearly made between 
endless existence and life and immortality 
brought to light through the gospel. The 
difference is not merely a matter of a 
longer or shorter time of living but of 
quality of life. He that hath the Son 
hath life. Primitive man took future life 
for granted and did not make it depend 
upon ethical conditions. Only in the high- 
er stages of culture, in Plato, in the later 
prophets, in Christ and the apostles, did 
the religious and ethical factors play a 
decisive part. It then dawned upon men 
that continuation of existence beyond the 
grave would not be desirable unless men 
lived a life worthy of immortality. 

I consider this one of the most helpful 
books for preachers, though not written 
with homiletic intent, that has been pub- 
lished in the last decade. I wish every 
minister throughout the country would 
read and master the contents. I am quite 
sure that congregations would listen to un- 
usually stimulating and comforting sermons 
during the coming Easter season, and that 
faith in the life everlasting would be vital- 
ized and confirmed. —G. W. R. 


Little Evils That Lay Waste Life, by Miles 
H. Krumbine. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1933. 128 pp. Price, $1. 

Often when one reads sermons he has 
the suspicion that they were written to be 
read—and not preached. One has the feel- 
ing that there has been considerable re- 
writing done before the manuscript was 
submitted to the editor and printer. One 
does not have this reaction, however, to 
Dr. Krumbine’s sermons in this collection. 
@On the contrary, especially if one has heard 
Dr. Krumbine preach, the sermons accur- 
ately portray the author in his pulpit style. 
But in spite of the fact that the sermons 
seem to be written as they were spoken (or 
should we say because of it?) they make 
most excellent reading. There is a certain 
terseness made possible by the author’s 
extensive vocabulary and liberal use of 
brief quotations which makes it possible 
to follow the thought and get the point of 
the sermon easily. And what is more nece- 
essary in a sermon if it is to be effective! 

These sermons make excellent reading, 
however, not only because they are rather 
easily read. In addition, they are both in- 
teresting and practical. One stands in awe 
before the wide range of Dr. Krumbine’s 
reading as evidenced in his quotations 
from all forms of literature, from the 
works of Byron and Shelly to Jeans and 
Millikan. These quotations and illustra- 
tions make the sermons interesting and the 
themes make them practical. They are 
sermons about the things that are trou- 
bling people, and those are the things that 
sermons ought to be about. The volume is 
recommended not only to preachers, but 
to laymen and laywomen. 


—Melville Hugh Way. 


IS PEACE POSSIBLE? 
t (Continued from Page 2) 


better diplomacy would have found no in- 
superable obstacles. Now the interallied 
debts are part of the general subject of 


debts. Unless the world can lighten its 
burden of debt it will inevitably be 
crushed. 


A special contribution that the United 
States can make to world peace is to re- 
nounce its own imperialism, to abandon 
or radically revise the Platt Amendment 
so that Cuba may enjoy genuine in- 
dependence, to admit Japanese immigrants 
under quota, in which case the number 
would be inconsiderable, or to deal with 
the subject of immigration and emigration 
by bi-lateral treaty with Japan and not 
by a very offensive act of exclusion. 

Important as these and some other im- 
mediate measures of peace may be, such 
immediate hope as we have of preventing 
particular wars while we seek to change 
the system which breeds war lies in the 
increase of resistance to war and the ef- 
fective organization of labor so that it 
can declare a general strike against mobil- 
ization for war. The recent declarations 
of the British Labor Party Congress have 
brought the latter point into the realm of 
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practical politics. It must stay there until 
effective organization is brought about. 
The knowledge that individual young men 
will not partake in war against conscience 
and conviction while perhaps less powerful 
in restraining statesmen than Dr. Einstein 
once thought, is also of enormous impor- 
tance. It is only a devotion to peace which 
risks something and dares something that 
is likely to succeed. Peace is possible but 
not by passiveness and certainly not with- 
out struggle. To make peace secure the 
basis of our society must be changed by 
intelligent struggle. To preserve peace 
during the struggle requires the substitu- 
tion of effective means of organization and 
action for the wholesale madness, the col- 
lective homicide of war. 
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FRANCIS 8S. LINDAMAN, D.D. 


Rev. F. 8. Lindaman, D.D., was born in 
North Whitehall Town, Lehigh Co., Pa., 
Nov. 10, 1845. His parents were Jacob & 
Elizabeth Rinker Lindaman. He died Nov. 
19, 1933, aged 88 years and 9 days. These 
were years filled with many activities, as 
he served well and faithfully his Lord 
and Master, and the Church which was 
dear to his heart. 

He received his early education in the 
public schools of Egypt, Pa. In-his last 
year he began the study of Latin under 
Prof. Eli Swartz, Esq., a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In the 
spring of 1864 he entered Kutztown 
Academy and at the end of the term was 
examined by the County Superintendent 
and received a certificate to teach school. 
He was elected to teach in South White- 
hall Town, but before he began teaching, 
he attended a select school for six weeks, 
taught by Prof. Young, the County Super- 
intendent. This school was 11 miles from 
his home, and he walked the distance every 
Monday morning and every Friday eve- 
ning. After the term of teaching, which 
was 6 months, he returned in the spring 
of 1865 to the Normal School, which had 
taken the place of the Kutztown Academy. 
In the fall of that year he was elected 
teacher of the Kutztown grammar school, 
and taught the full term. In the spring 
of 1866 he returned to the Normal School, 
and was elected janitor, which position he 
held for a year and a half. He tells us 
in his record of how he had to keep up 
14 fires and keep the rooms and chapel 
in a presentable condition. In this way 
he paid for his schooling. In the fall of 
1868 he was again elected to teach the 
Kutztown grammar school. At the end of 
this term he entered Palatinate College in 
Myerstown, where he remained for a year 
and a half. Here he was elected to teach 
in the college while he continued the study 
of the languages and also took lessons in 
theology under Rev. George Wolf, D.D., 
pastor of the Reformed Church in Myers- 
town. During this year he preached his 
first sermon at Womelsdorf, Pa., and the 
second at Mt. Aetna, of which congrega- 
tions Dr. Wolf was the beloved pastor. 

In the fall of 1869 he entered the School 
of Theology at Collegeville, from which he 
graduated in June, 1872. While studying 
theology he filled many pulpits in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. In the early spring of 1872, 
he was invited to fill the pulpits of Zion’s 
Charge, Blain, Pa., consisting of 3 congre- 
gations. After he was licensed, he accept- 
ed the eall. He was licensed to preach 
by Philadelphia Classis in May, 1872, and 
dismissed to Carlisle Classis. He was or- 
dained and installed by a committee con- 
sisting of Revs. Aaron Warner, D.D., John 
Ault and’James Crawford, on June 6, 1872. 

While serving this charge faithfully and 
successfully, he also supplied the Reformed 
Church at Eschol, 18 miles distant from 
Blain, for several years. He relinquished 
his duties as supply pastor, and organized 
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a new congregation to Zion’s Charge, at 


Sandy Hill, midway between Blain and 
Ickesburg, the extreme points of the 


charge. The field now consisted of 4 con- 
gregations, and to serve them he had to 
travel 27 and 13 miles alternately on each 
Lord’s Day. These long trips were many 
times repeated to catechize the youth, visit 
the sick, and officiate at funerals. 

On Nov. 10, 1874, he was united in holy 
matrimony to Miss Amelia J. Rice, of 
Loysville, Pa., by Rev. Dr. George Wolf, 
who befriended him during his school 
years. She became a great help to him 
in his arduous labors in this large field 
of service. Until the time of Dr. Linda- 
man’s pastorate, this charge had furnished 
no ministers of the Gospel for the Church, 
but during his pastorate and the imme- 
diate following years, the following pre- 
pared for and entered the Gospel ministry: 
Revs. G. M. Hench, J. W. Meminger, D.D., 
David and Frank Kerr, J. Kern McKee, 
D.D., Harry W. Kochenderfer, H. H. Hart- 
man, D.D., Scott R. Wagner, D.D., Vernon 
S. and Linden H. Rice. 

During his pastorate 2 new Churches 
were erected, and the other 2 were re- 
paired. The charge was very much 
strengthened numerically and spiritually. 
He was richly rewarded for his earnest 
effort and arduous toil. He conducted 1,869 
divine services, baptized 425 infants and 
64 adults, received into the Church 436, 
married 126 couples and officiated at 227 
funerals. He served in this pastorate 
14 years. 

He was invited to fill the pulpits of 
Christ Church Charge, now vacant, on Apr. 
4 and 5, 1886. He accepted the invitation, 
which resulted in Christ Charge extending 
him a call. The Consistory of Zion’s 
Charge, however, refused to accept his 
resignation, so he declined the call. Ina 
few weeks a committee was sent from 
Christ Church Charge to urge upon him 
the acceptance of their call. After listen- 
ing to their appeal, he gave the matter 
serious consideration and prayed to the 
Great Head of the Church for divine 
guidance. He soon felt it his duty to 
yield to their persuasions. He convened 
the Joint Consistory, presented his resig- 
nation the second time, and kindly re- 
quested them to accept it, which they did. 


He preached his introductory sermon 
Aug. 1, 1886. The charge then consisted 
of 3 congregations, which he continued to 
serve for 30 years. During these 30 years 
he had 8 serious nervous breakdowns, but 
the people exercised great patience, and 
they continued to work harmoniously to- 
gether for the glory of God. The Consis- 
tories graciously granted him vacations 
and in time he was ready to resume his 
pastoral duties. In 1896 his labors were 
made lighter, when the charge elected 
Prof. W. A. Kline, Litt.D., as an assistant 
pastor. He relieved the pastor frequently, 
by preaching for him occasionally and by 
assisting at the Holy Communion. His 
valuable service as assistant pastor con- 
tinued as long as Dr. Lindaman was pas- 
tor of Christ Church. 

In 1896 a deep sorrow came into his 
life. On the 3rd of April, which was Good 
Friday, his wife took suddenly ill and 
entered into her eternal rest on Easter 
Sunday during the noon hour. This sud- 
den death was a severe shock, but he con- 
soled himself that his great loss was her 
eternal gain. To this union were born 3 
children: Mrs. Florence E, Miller, Hanover, 
Pa.; Dr. Rice H. Lindaman, a physician, 
deceased; and Francis L. Lindaman, Lit- 
tlestown, Pa. 


On July 27, 1898, he was married to Miss 

Mary W. 8S. Snyder, of near Norristown, 
Pa., who proved to be a great help to him 
in his work during the remainder of his 
pastorate. On June 11, 1932, she peace- 
fully entered into eternal rest. He bore 
this new sorrow with fortitude and brav- 
ery, consoling himself with the belief “that 
all things work together for good to those 
that love God.” 
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In June, 1916, Gettysburg Classsis de- 
tached St. James &nd St. Luke’s congrega- 
tions from Christ Church, and he con- 
tinued to serve as the pastor of Christ 
Church, making it a strong and influential 
force in the community. Many improve- 
ments were made on the property and the 
various organizations were modernized by 
way of new methods. 

As we review this pastorate we are 
again confronted with this remarkable 
fact that so many young men entered the 
Gospel ministry from the charge: Revs. 
Chas. H. Slinghoff, Prof. W. A. Kline, Chas. 
A. Waltman, Chas. A. Rebert, C. Talmage 
King, John A. and Irvin S. Ditzler, John 
E. Wildasin, Harvey S. Shue, and Alvin 
J. Forry, now in the Theological Seminary 
at Laneaster. 

During July, 1926, he was again stricken 
with nervous prostration, and feeling that 
he could no longer continue in the work 
as pastor, he tendered his resignation. It 
was accepted with reluctance, and he was 
made pastor emeritus of Christ Church. 
Thus terminated a very successful pastor- 
ate of 40 years, 30 years as pastor of the 
joint charge and 10 years as pastor of 
Christ Church. 

He received his degree of D.D. from 
Ursinus College a number of years ago for 
the splendid service he rendered the 
Church and humanity. He had a promi- 
nent part in the founding of Hoffman 
Orphanage, and served on the Board of 
Directors from the time of its organiza- 
tion until 1929, when he relinquished his 
duties because of failing strength. The 
summary for his 54 years of service as 
pastor is as follows: Divine services con- 
ducted, 5,896; baptisms, 2,105; marriages, 
572; funerals, 1,010. Surely his life was 
one of rich fruitage and abundant harvest. 
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After his active pastorate had come to a 
close, he continued to be of service in 
whatever way he could, filling pulpits 
when opportunity came, calling on the 
sick, encouraging and helping in -every 
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way he could his pastor, whom he de-_ 


lighted to call his spiritual son, having 
catechized and confirmed him. 

He was a man of sterling character, fully 
consecrated to God and the Church, pos- 
sessed a deep and abiding faith, was an 
able, bold and fearless preacher with a 
positive Gospel message that went home 
to the hearts of his hearers. He had a 
vein of humor and cordiality, a cheerful 
greeting which helped to endear him to the 
hearts of his people. When we think of a 
life, such as our deceased brother posses- 
sed, so rich and full of good works, so 
sincerely lived, it reminds us of the words 
of St. Paul, “For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” 

The funeral was held in Christ Chureh, 
near Littlestown, on Wednesday, Noy. 22, 
at 2 P. M. The body lay in state in the 
Church from 10 A. M. to the time for the 
service. A brief service was held from 
the late home in Littlestown, Pa., the pas- 
tor, Dr. Hartman, reading the Scripture, 
and Rev. A. O. Bartholomew offering pray- 
er. At the Church, Rev. E. M. Sando, 
D.D., read the Seripture, Rev. D. W. Bicks- 
ler offered prayer, Rev. M. J. Roth, D.D., 
made an address, the pastor gave a resume 
of his life’s work, Rev. J. W. Meminger, 
D.D., offered the closing prayer. The pas- 
tor conducted the service at the grave, 
assisted by Revs. H. S. Shue and F. F, 
Bahner, D.D., a life-long friend of the de- 
ceased. Forty-one ministers were present 
and the large auditorium was filled to ca-~ 
pacity. He was laid to rest in the adjoin- 
ing cemetery. —H. tae 
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